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AT ORONOQUE VILLAGE, 1200 FAMILIES 
ARE GOING TO LIVE UNDER THE SAME ROOF. 


In Oronoque Village, a condominium community 
in Stratford, Connecticut that will stretch for over 
300 acres, GAF Timberline® Asphalt Roof Shingles is 
the only roofing being used. 

It’s not hard to see why. Timberline combines the 
rugged good looks of wood shake shingles with the 
safety and maintenance-free convenience of modern 
asphalt shingles. That’s a tall order for one roofing. 

Moreover it won’t rot, crack, warp or split. It’s fire 
resistant. And it has a special self-sealing adhesive to 
keep it down in high winds. 

Timberline’s woodlike texture comes in 6 authen- 
tic shades. All with that rich, varied shadowing that 
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really makes a home appealing to.a potential buyer. 

There was one final reason why Timberline was 
chosen for Oronoque Village. GAF. The company that 
warrants this great roofing for 25 years against 
manufacturing defects. 

GAF Timberline. The reliable roofing. 

Oronoque Village wouldn't put 1200 families 
under it if it weren’t. For further details, call your 
GAF Building Products distributor, or write: 

GAF Corporation 

Building Products Division Dept. AI83 
140 West 51 Street 

New York, New York 10020 
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A Roof (Hopefully) over Everyone’s Head: This issue of the AIA JouRNAL 

is devoted exclusively to housing or, to use a more appropriate term, “human 
shelter.” As is so aptly spelled out in the overview on pages 18 and 19, the articles 
deal with aspects of the subject that are of deep concern to the architect, both as 

a professional and as a citizen. It is not my purpose here, then, to dwell on the 
magnitude of the current situation. And so far as forecasting goes, what will happen 
in 1974 appears to be anyone’s guess, although some economists are predicting 

an upturn in housing starts before mid-year. 

Meanwhile, back to the practitioner himself, Robert H. Mutrux, AIA, at a recent 
meeting of the Institute's Housing Committee, declared: “As architects, we have 
our private litany of excuses, each with a ring of validity. Federal, state and mu- 
nicipal governments have failed to contribute sufficient funds; the profit-motivated 
developer and the self-oriented taxpayer couldn’t cooperate with less enthusiasm. 
Land, material and labor costs, not to mention zoning restrictions and building 
codes, create a seemingly insurmountable list of obstacles. Out of confusion, frus- 
tration and understandable impatience we are satisfied, along with the rest of the 
population, to sweep the whole affair under the rug.” 

Be that as it may, the Housing Committee is moving ahead in certain areas, one 
of which is an attempt to establish guidelines to clarify relations between the archi- 
tect and the developer—a subject that has long been overlooked and neglected by 
the profession. In 1972 the National Association of Home Builders conducted a 
survey of architectural firms, but the results were never summarized or published. 
Inheriting the tabulations, the Industry Affairs Subcommittee of the AIA Housing 
Committee has been undertaking a broader study of its own and hopes to publish 
the findings under the title “The Housing Developer as a Client.” Kermit Dorius, 
AIA, who compiled the information with the help of Walter Richardson, AIA, has 
made, among others, these preliminary observations: 

+ The locale is extremely significant in determining the type of project, scope of 
service, client expectations and degree of involvement by the architect. (For ex- 
ample, the survey refers specifically to California with its far-reaching environmental 
quality legislation affecting all construction within the immediate coastal zone. ) 

+ Most firms experienced in housing are negotiating fees based on items of service 
rendered, not on percentages of construction costs. 

+ Prompt payment of services is one of the most critical and difficult problems for 
architects doing merchant housing. 

+ The diminishing supply and escalating cost of land have eliminated much of the 
repetitive single-family detached dwelling, easily drawn and easily copied. 

As a concluding remark, Dorius maintains, “The opportunity for good archi- 
tectural design in the nation’s housing industry is unlimited, and the need for close 
cooperation between architect and developer is undeniable.” When the JouRNAL 
does its next issue on housing, I hope we will be able to report real progress in that 
regard. Robert E. Koehler 
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Performing Arts Hall Opens in Akron, 
Praised for Flexibility and Acoustics 
Akron, Ohio, was selected by the AIA 
Board of Directors in 1972 to receive the 
Institute’s Citation for Excellence in Com- 
munity Architecture in recognition of the 
city’s efforts to create a revitalized envi- 
ronment in its central area. The Univer- 
sity of Akron, located in the city’s inner 
core, was commended for its coordinated 
long-range expansion and renewal pro- 
gram. 

The university has further strengthened 
the cultural link between the campus and 
the community with its recently opened 
Edwin J. Thomas Performing Arts Hall. 
The $13.9 million building is described by 
George C. Izenour, theatrical designer, as 
“the most flexible building of its kind in 
the world.” He designed the hall’s mov- 
able ceiling. Caudill, Rowlett & Scott were 
consulting architects, and the final archi- 
tectural plans were produced by Dalton, 
van Dijk, Johnson & Partners. 

The hall’s auditorium can be changed to 
accommodate 900, 2,400 or 3,000 people 
because of the movable ceiling. Composed 
of steel panels, the ceiling can be retracted 
for the seating of 3,000 persons. When the 
middle section of panels is lowered to 
block the flying balcony, 2,400 people can 
be accommodated. An intimate seating of 
900 can be obtained by lowering the 
third section of panels. 

Counterweights which suspend the ceil- 
ing are located in the lobby and have a 
weight of 47 tons to more than balance 
the 44-ton ceiling. Izenour points out that 
the visual aspect of the counterweights is 
both architectural and esthetic. Univer- 
sity of Akron architect Rudolph J. Tichy, 
AIA, says that money was saved by build- 
ing one hall instead of three structures. 

There is also flexibility of concept, re- 
marks Charles E. Lawrence, FAIA, of 
CRS. “From the beginning,” he says, “it 
was clearly stated that the goal would be 
a joint effort, expressing the cooperation 
and unity between the university and the 
city of Akron.” One entrance faces the 
campus, the other the street that crosses a 
bridge into the downtown. “The lobby it- 
self is sort of an easy traffic flow from 
campus or city,” he remarks. The glass 
walls permit passersby to be aware of the 
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Ceiling counterweights are the focal point 
in the main lobby; a morning-glory design 
fountain fronts the theater's steps. 


activity inside. Lawrence says that an 
effort was made in this direction so that 
“people passing by could sense that there 
were life and activity occurring within the 
house.” 

The concrete and glass structure covers 
three acres. A great wall sweeps around 
the rear of the building in a shallow curve. 
The wall is 90 feet tall, 8 feet thick and 
585 feet long and acts as an acoustical 
barrier to sounds outside the structure. 
Vern O. Knudsen, acoustical expert who 
helped design the hall, says that the build- 
ing is “utterly free from noise,” despite 
the fact that it is located adjacent to rail- 
road tracks. 

Like the auditorium, the stage area can 
be altered in size. The proscenium can be 
altered to help create a small stage area 
for even a single actor or increased to ac- 
commodate a large symphony orchestra. 

Even the tiered flower beds help with 
the acoustics. They are arranged into the 
angular side walls to further absorb out- 


People come together for varied rea- 
sons: in Akron, Ohio, to celebrate 
the opening of a new performing 
arts center, in the nation’s capital to 
discuss problems of architectural 
librarians and also to urge good 
design upon corporations. 


side noises and to add natural beauty. 
Another adornment of the landscaped 
grounds is a water fountain which pumps 
3,000 gallons of recirculated water per 
minute. 


Meeting of Architectural Librarians 
Planned at Time of AIA Convention 
The AIA annual convention will be held 
in Washington, D.C., on May 19-23. On 
May 19, the AIA library will sponsor a 
meeting of architectural librarians. The 
program will be equally beneficial for li- 
brarians of architectural schools and ar- 
chitects’ offices. There will be brief talks 
and an opportunity to discuss mutual 
problems and methods of solving them. 
The AIA library is trying to develop a 
complete listing of architectural librarians 
in the country and urges all such persons 
to send information regarding name and 
place of employment. Those who are able 
to attend the meeting on May 19 may re- 
ceive complete details from either George 
E. Pettengill, Hon. AIA, or Susan Cos- 
grove, AIA Library, 1735 New York Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Architects in Industry Attend Seminar; 
Good Design in Corporations Urged 
Among a corporation’s responsibilities to 
the community are good planning and 
good architecture, and corporations who 
disregard these responsibilities will find 
themselves increasingly unwanted. These 
remarks were made by Wayne Doran, 
president of the Ford Motor Land Devel- 
opment Corp., at the second annual Sem- 
inar for Architects in Industry. The sem- 
inar, sponsored by the AIA, was held in 
Washington, D.C., in October. 

Doran said that developers must “cure 
the problems” that they have created be- 
cause profit has been the only criterion 
for development. He urged his audience, 
mostly corporately employed architects, 
to “step up to your employers” to make 
them aware that there is “no future in dis- 
regarding responsibility for good planning 
and design.” Doran’s firm is developing 
Renaissance Center in downtown Detroit, 
a shopping and office center designed by 
John Portman, FAIA, of Atlanta. 

J. Michael Graney of the Business 
Roundtable urged architects to become 
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more familiar with the construction in- 
dustry. He said that coalition of building 
users can be powerful in bringing about 
changes in the technology and work prac- 
tices of the construction industry. Other 
speakers included S. Scott Ferebee Jr., 
FAIA, president of the Institute, who dis- 
cussed the role of the corporate architect 
in the AIA. 

The participants also attended work- 
shops where they discussed such profes- 
sional concerns as budgets, cost controls, 
the use of A/E consultants, scheduling 
and programming. 


Standardized Components, Less Space, 
Among Trends in Home Awards Program 
Since it was initiated in 1957, the Western 
Home Awards program has indicated de- 
sign trends in residential architecture. If 
the 1973-74 entries are a forecast of the 
future, the movement is toward smaller 
homes. This reflects high land costs in re- 
lation to the total home price, increased 
cost of materials and smaller families. 
Condominiums, townhouses and cluster 


developments were more in evidence in 
the ninth biennial than ever. Entries also 
reveal such components as greenhouse 
sections, corrugated roofs, industrial sky- 
lights and other high window lights and 
small paned metal-sash window walls. 
The awards program is sponsored by the 
AIA and Sunset Magazine. 

Six entries out of more than 300 won 
top honor awards for structures worthy of 
study by the architectural profession. 
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Eight merit awards and 15 citations were 
also given to projects recognized as being 
outstanding examples of contemporary 
residential architecture. 

The six top winning architects are 
David Jay Flood & Associates for a red- 
wood beach house at Malibu, Calif.; 
Backen, Arrigoni & Ross, Inc., for an 
apartment project in Orange County, 
Calif.; Smith & Larson for a home at 
Pebble Beach, Calif.; McCue, Boone, 
Tomsick for a house in Berkeley, Calif.; 
Behn & Gavin for a residence in Los 
Gatos, Calif.; and Hall & Goodhue for a 
group of condominiums near Sisters, Ore. 

Jurors were Cliff May, chairman, Los 
Angeles designer and subdivider; John 
Andrews of Sydney, Australia, a recent 
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Among the top winners are the Los Gatos 
residence with its eight standard green- 
house sections and an Oregon group of 
condominiums united by boardwalks. 


winner of an AIA Honor Award for Gund 
Hall at Harvard University; Donlyn Lyn- 

don, AIA, head of the Department of Ar- 

chitecture, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology; David A. McKinley Jr., AIA, 


a partner in the Seattle firm of Kirk, Wal- 
lace, McKinley; Eudorah Moore, design 
curator for the Museum of Modern Art, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Edward A. Williams, 
San Francisco landscape architect; and 
David Hartley, building editor of Sunset 
Magazine. 


An awards program forecasts 
smaller single-family homes. Also in 
the future may be a mandatory mail 
system for highrises to cut postal 
costs and reduce risks of theft. 


Pian to Cut Mail Costs and Theft Risks 
Meets with Success in Many Highrises 
To cut escalating costs and the risks of 
theft involved in delivering mail to offices 
on all floors of highrises in larger cities, 
the US Postal Office is expanding a system 
called vertically improved mail (VIM). In 
the past postmen had to leave bags and 
bundles of mail unguarded in hallways 
while they delivered other mail at the 
highrises. 

The VIM system has been installed 
voluntarily in thousands of office buildings 
around the country, and now postal offi- 
cials are studying the possibility of making 
VIM mandatory for all large buildings 
with many tenants. 

VIM requires a central mail room on 
the ground floor of a building with either 
window service or letter boxes and parcel 
lockers. The truck brings the mail, and 
it is sorted and placed in the boxes and 
lockers of tenants. The plan has many 
advantages in that each building tenant 
receives mail at the same time, there is 
more security and there is less traffic in 
corridors and elevators. The plan also re- 
duces the number of postal workers dras- 
tically. 

The VIM concept was developed by 
two Houston postal officials, Cliff W. 
Sparks and James Morrison, in coopera- 
tion with the American Locker Co. The 
company has designed appropriate equip- 
ment and has worked out a two-key 
locking mechanism. A restricted control 
key, available only to postal carriers, acti- 
vates the mechanism. 

The VIM system has met with partic- 
ular success in Houston where it has been 
installed in 75 new highrises. Postal au- 
thorities have experimented in several 
other cities with varied VIM plans. In 
Cleveland, for example, a large bank 
building uses a conveyor belt that dumps 
sorted mail on each tenant's floor. 


Findings in Dade County Housing Study 
Applicable in Other Parts of Country 
A predominantly black area in Coconut 
Grove, Fla., can become a viable neigh- 
borhood instead of a “poverty pocket,” 
indicated a recently completed University 
of Miami study. Headed by Joseph Mid- 
continued on page 57 
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Housing and the AIA: One of the nation’s 
most pressing problems is the lack of ade- 
quate housing, It is presumptuous to as- 
sume that architects are not trying to help 
solve this tremendous social problem. The 
constraints shift, however, and to do 
battle with them is like fighting windmills. 

The AIA’s Housing Committee has 
joined the fight at any rate. Members of 
the committee come from many parts of 
the country, and their interests are varied. 
Each one has a contribution to make. 

The committee is subdivided into three 
basic subcommittees to allow each mem- 
ber to contribute according to his inter- 
ests. The subcommittees are Government 
Affairs, Research and Technology and 
Industry Affairs. 

The Government Affairs Subcommittee 
has tried to develop new programs and to 
strengthen the old; to discuss new methods 
of financing; to watch and guide state 
legislation; and, in general, to encourage a 
rapport with the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development which will be of 
benefit to all architects involved in gov- 
ernment subsidized housing. Unfortunate- 
ly, recent chaotic conditions at HUD have 
made productive work in this area most 
difficult. We are ready, however, to do all 
that we can. 

The Research and Technology Sub- 
committee has studied criteria for plan- 
ning and design based on the researching 
of existing housing projects. It has made 
proposals for the study of codes and their 
effects and for developing criteria for the 
design of housing for the handicapped. 

It has studied the development process 

of an architect’s patentable design for a 
hillside living unit. And, finally, it is work- 
ing on a contribution for a massive project 
in a southern state which can be a living 
laboratory for information gathered by 
the Housing Committee. 

The Industry Affairs Subcommittee 
deals principally with the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders and is in the 
strange position of trying to interest other 
architects in doing work which the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee find so enjoy- 


Mr. Elkington is chairman of the AIA 
Housing Committee and maintains a 
practice in St. Louis. 


able and lucrative. The day of the $25 set 
of plans is passing quickly. The projects 
are becoming more than “just housing.” 
Many complexes include recreational 
areas and shopping centers and are, in 
fact, total communities. And the greater 
the competition, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for the architect. 

In my opinion, this is a specialty that is 
best handled by a firm whose principal is 
interested in the many facets of the de- 
veloper game. The services can run 
through site selection, market surveys, 
programming, site planning, the design of 
all structures and interiors and, finally, 
sales aids and tools. 

To render these services requires, in 
addition to the architect’s normal skills, a 
knowledge of the market and of how to 
take economical advantage of both fi- 
nancing and the project’s site. Not all 
builders desire the full services of an ar- 


In the fight for better living condi- 
tions for all Americans is the ATA 
Housing Committee. But it is still 
looking for ways to overcome public 
apathy and government nonaction 
in the lower income field. 


chitect, but the architect should be ready 
to perform. He must keep abreast of cur- 
rent trends. And since the purchaser, or 
user, is an anonymous client, a continuing 
customer reaction analysis is necessary in 
order to determine current design criteria. 

The contract form is varied. The fees 
are dependent upon the architect's track 
record and his ability to capture the mar- 
ket. Fees should not be taken too lightly. 
An architect friend of mine in California 
has had royalties of $60,000 a year; an- 
other in the Middle West has received 
$35-to $40,000 annually. This in spite of 
a fluid money market! 

For architects who are interested in 
entering this field, the committee is pre- 
paring a brochure on “The Developer as 
Client.” This publication will be sub- 
mitted to the Institute’s Board of Direc- 
tors for approval and, if all goes well, it 
should be ready for distribution early next 
year. Write for it! 

In addition to trying to interest archi- 
tects in developers’ work, the committee 
has prepared a presentation for the 
NAHB convention in January. The fea- 
tured speaker is Archibald C. Rogers, 
FAIA, who is the AIA’s new president. 
This undertaking is an attempt to promote 
an understanding of the AIA’s national 
growth policy and to gain support of its 
proposals, the scope of which is broad. 

Although it is active on many fronts 
and is accomplishing many things, the 
Housing Committee has not been able to 
find the key to overcoming public apathy 
and government nonaction in the field of 
housing for low and moderate income 
families. 

We are told that in a large Midwest 
city, the monthly maintenance in public 
housing varies from $16 for scattered site 
housing to $85 for “reservation” style 
housing. So we contemplate: Who are the 
poor? And do the “classified poor” know 
that they are poor? What kind of housing 
does this market desire? What is adequate 
housing, and does it vary from place to 
place? Will all new housing construction 
reduce the need through the process of 
move-up? Are architects paying lip ser- 
vice to a need, or are they really confused 
about the methods of solution? Can, or 
should, we do anything? We wonder. 
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How does a 20th century architect justify 
living in a 17th century mansion? People 
often ask him that question, says Archi- 
bald C. Rogers, the new president of The 
American Institute of Architects. He lives 
only in the “new” wing of the house, he 
explains. Actually, this is new only in com- 
parison with the rest of the building. It 
was constructed in the 1730s. 

But Rogers’ choice of a historic farm 
near its antithesis—the modern urban 
center of Baltimore—is not really out of 
character. It reflects the diversity which 
characterizes his life and his work. Arch 
Rogers chooses to live in an antique-filled 
farmhouse, yet enjoys a reputation as an 
urban futurist; he raises tobacco but no 
longer smokes; he devours mystery stories, 
but his conversations are peppered with 
quotes from such philosophers as Paul 
Tillich and Jacques Maritain. 

This diversity naturally leads to his 
view of the architect as generalist, a gen- 
eralist whose purpose, in what Rogers calls 
one of the few remaining nonspecialist 
professions, is to synthesize solutions after 
considering all varying viewpoints. “The 
more facets an architect can recognize and 
negotiate into a design,” he says, “the 
more effective his end product will be.” 

By way of example, he analyzes the de- 
sign of a hospital. To develop the design, 
he notes, “one must fully understand a 
hospital's purposes: What does a doctor 
do? What are patients’ greatest needs? To 
miss one factor is to produce an inferior 
product.” 

Rogers realizes that some architects 
whose view of architecture is less all- 
encompassing consider him a theorist. But 
he has discovered through his own ex- 
perience the advantages of a diversity of 
interests. It was, in fact, his ability to com- 
bine disciplines that led him to the fore- 
front of his profession and eventually to 
the ATA’s highest office. 

As early as the 1950s, Rogers came to 
the national Institute’s attention. It was 
then that public consciousness was focus- 
ing on the areas of urban design, environ- 
mental impact and the question of effec- 
tive land use. Rogers, having pursued 
these interests on his own, was already 
conversant in all three areas. He was a 
natural source when the AIA tapped new 
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members for its committee on urban de- 
sign. Over 10 years this committee had 
grown in scope and direction and even- 
tually gave birth to a group of urban 
specialists and architects in the form of a 
five-member (later six) National Policy 
Task Force. Rogers was its chairman. 

When the task force published its first 
report in 1972, Rogers’ influence was 
readily apparent. Called a “Strategy for 
Building a Better America,” the plan 
urged that the government acquire land 
for the development of neighborhood- 
sized “growth units.” Each unit, whether 
new or rehabilitated, was to be designed 
to include all neighborhood elements: 
homes, churches, schools, shopping, etc. 

But the report was just the beginning. 
The plan had to be presented convincingly 
to the profession and the public. Rogers 
took it upon himself to do much of the 
presenting. As an advocate before Con- 
gress for the task force proposals and 
later its spokesman before the public, he 
promoted the policies in a manner so en- 
gaging that he sold himself as well as the 
product. Demand to hear him speak in- 
creased, and in 1973 alone Rogers has 
had over 200 speaking engagements on 
behalf of the AIA. 

With the groundwork solidly laid, the 
task force was discharged in December. 
In this year of his presidency, Rogers an- 
ticipates enactment of several of the task 
force recommendations into law. 

Rogers has not synthesized changes 
through the ATA alone. He is chairman of 
the board of RTKL Associates Inc.,a Balti- 
more architecture and planning firm 
which he founded in 1946. The firm has 
multiple interests, dealing not only with 
individual structures but in such areas as 
community design, new towns and sys- 
tems design. 

Through his firm, Rogers in 1967 was 
able to promote one of his ideas which 
has since received widespread application: 
using design-team units to tackle urban 
design problems. 

Baltimore was then facing what seemed 
an insurmountable question of highway 
placement. Opposing factions had been 
asserting their various pressures and had 
been clamoring for attention for several 
years. Rogers, a past president of the 


Baltimore Chapter AIA, was asked by the 
chapter to take an interest in the proceed- 
ings. Urging that the local power holders 
look at the question of highway place- 
ment not as a problem but as an oppor- 
tunity to design a new urban environment 
in the process, Rogers, drawing on his 
background within RTKL, set forth guide- 
lines which led to a uniting of all the re- 
quired disciplines into one urban design 
concept team. Money came from the 
Highway Trust Fund—a “first” in that the 
fund was used for other than narrowly de- 
fined highway purposes. 

RTKL had applied the concept-team 
idea before and continues to do so, es- 
pecially in the areas of urban renewal. 
Through RTKL guidance, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Baltimore; Jacksonville, Florida; 
and downtown Cincinnati all came to re- 
vitalize their own urban cores. In Cin- 
cinnati, RTKL’s suggestion to set up a 


The door to a vital humanistic ar- 
chitecture must be opened even 
more, maintains new Institute Presi- 
dent Archibald C. Rogers, FAIA. 
He sees public service as the key. 


decision-making panel for considering al- 
ternative designs allowed the city to find 
a way to redevelop its downtown area 
after three earlier plans had failed. Rogers 
says of this accomplishment: “The key to 
success was the redesigning of the de- 
cision-making procedure, not the archi- 
tectural plan which, in the draft, was sim- 
ilar to the earlier ones that failed.” Cin- 
cinnati’s renewal efforts were award-win- 
ning ones for RTKL. The firm has been 
honored three other times for outstand- 
ing architectural projects. 

The single RTKL work that Rogers 
most respects is the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Baltimore. From a design stand- 
point, he considers it a work of art—and 
art remains of utmost importance to the 
man. When he defines his career choice, 
playing on Winston Churchill's wit, Rogers 
describes the architect as “an artist, 
wrapped up in a professional, surrounded 
by a businessman.” Of these roles, he be- 
lieves, primacy belongs to the artist. 

Rogers was graduated from Princeton 
in 1939 with a BA in architecture (he re- 
ceived an MFA in 1942) and, like many 
new graduates at that time, he held the 
more limited view of the architect as artist 
only. That element was his reason for be- 
coming an architect: “I wanted to create 
art and my one concern was how I could 


recalls. 

An object lesson came his way to ex- 
pand his definition of the architect early 
in his career. As an apprentice architect 
hard at work in his firm he was assigned 
the sole responsibility for designing the 
top parapet for Tiffany's then-new jewelry 
store on New York’s Fifth Avenue. Rogers 
was elated. (He had always found drawing 
difficult and worked endlessly to improve 
it.) He labored assiduously at his assign- 
ment, finally producing what he consid- 
ered to be a work of art. When he saw 
the building in place, however, it was 
readily apparent that no point on the 
street offered even the slightest view of 
his design. A lesson was learned: Art work 
was important, but not everything to 
architecture. Getting people to appreciate 
it was going to take more than the crea- 
tion of an “artful” design. Ever since, it 
has typically been Rogers’ theoretical con- 
cepts rather than his designs that have 
gained him recognition. 

Since founding his firm, Rogers has 
constantly sought to broaden his outlook 
on architecture. Acting as co-chairman of 
the Soviet-American Symposium on Ar- 
chitecture and Urban Design and later as 
chairman of two other symposia focusing 
on Indian-American and Israeli-American 


design has afforded Rogers a chance to 
teach and learn architecture at an interna- 
tional level as well as to travel (one of his 
keenest outside interests) with his wife 
Lucia, whom he married in 1947. 

Advancement to Fellowship in the In- 
stitute came in 1967. In addition to his 
contributions to the profession of archi- 
tecture, he has given extensive service to 
community affairs. Rogers has held posi- 
tions on the Governor’s Council on the 
Arts in Maryland, the Expressway Ad- 
visory Committee of the Maryland State 
Roads Commission, the Anne Arundel 
County Zoning Commission and its Sani- 
tary Committee, the Greater Baltimore 
Commission and its Planning Council, the 
Maryland Board of Examiners for Regis- 
tration of Architects, and the Architec- 
tural Review Board for the D.C. Rede- 
velopment Land Agency. He is a trustee 
of Princeton University and a lecturer at 
the Virginia Theological Seminary. 

Rogers sees his year as AIA president 
as an opportunity to explore still other 
architecture related areas. For example, 
he sees the mid-career architect as a per- 
son often caught in the routine of day-to- 
day practice. “This mid-careerist,” he 
says, “could likely benefit by taking mini- 
sabbaticals involving returns to architec- 
tural schools, or travel, writing and re- 
search projects that would offer him a new 
approach to his work.” 

Rogers also wants to promote a re- 
study of the ATA’s current code of ethics. 
He feels that certain of the present stand- 
ards may no longer be applicable because 
of changes within the profession, and that 
parts of the existing code might be re- 
drafted or eliminated to prevent what he 
terms “an imposed hypocritical behavior 
upon the AIA Board and the members.” 

He is also concerned with bringing the 
AIA into a greater attitude of public ser- 
vice. Design assistance teams to aid in the 
aftermath of major disasters is one ex- 
ample of the type of function Rogers says 
architects could offer. 

Rogers feels that the door to a vital 
humanistic architecture must be opened 
even more, and that public service is the 
key. As a man of generalist views, Rogers 
seems likely to hold that key. Carol Rose, 
staff editor, AIA Publishing Services. 
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Struggles 
and Stalemate 


Michael B. Barker 


This issue of the AIA JOURNAL on hous- 
ing comes at a particularly timely point in 
the difficult struggle and emerging stale- 
mate between the White House and the 
Congress over major domestic policies, 
Watergate notwithstanding. Last month I 
attended a meeting of what is dubbed the 
“Ad Hoc Housing Group” here in Wash- 
ington. This is a group of public interest 
organizations advocating improved hous- 
ing, particularly for low and moderate in- 
come people. The group meets to plan 
strategies for political action in the cause 
of better housing for the nation. 

The tone of the meeting was one of 
frustration and anger, with intermittent 
doses of resignation. It was observed that 
like two prehistoric creatures locked in an 
obscure death struggle, the Administra- 
tion and Congress do battle while those 
who need and who advocate better hous- 
ing sit incredulously and disparingly on 
the sidelines. The formerly action- 
oriented interest groups have become 
befuddled and somewhat mesmerized 
spectators. In the meantime, the Admin- 
istration’s freeze on spending for the ex- 
isting housing programs means that very 
little subsidized housing is getting built. 
Those who cannot acquire decent housing 
without subsidy must wait while these two 
clumsy giants play out their struggle in a 
rhythm which seems detached from the 
needs of the nation. 

As an introduction to a set of excellent 
articles contained in this issue, I would 
like to lay out how we got to where we 
are and provide some glimpses on where 
we should be going. In my view, there are 
four major potent forces at work: 1) the 
thrust of new federalism, 2) the housing 
grant program mess, 3) the realization 
that physical shelter cannot do it all, and 
4) the environmental movement. 

The new federalism that the Admin- 
istration has been pushing during its 
tenure is manifested in the housing area 
by a decentralization of decision making 
over housing needs and programs from 
the federal level to the state and local 
levels. The logic of “power to the people,” 
which on the face of it seems as practical 


Mr. Barker is administrator, AIA De- 
partment of Environment and Design. 
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as it is sincere, has been seen as neither 
by housing advocates. Indeed, those who 
have fought long and gallantly for housing 
subsidy programs have observed that 
state and local government inaction 
caused the centralization of the programs 
in Washington in the first place. 

Further, it is argued that therefhas been 
no substantial new evidence as tý local 
governments’ willingness and capability i 
housing to indicate that these reAsons fg 
centralization have been reverséd 
brief, the net effect of the new fede 
in respect to housing is a major with- 
drawal of publicly subsidized housing. 
However, the housers themselves are not 
free from justified criticism and partial 
blame for this retreat. 

Over the years, the housing legislation 
has been continually amended, resulting 
in over 200 individual categorical pro- 


ism 


grams often with conflicting requiremen 
Architects know well the costs of burea 
cratic bungling and red tape in the hous: 
ing programs. George Romney, whå 
Secretary of the Department of Ho! 
and Urban Development, openly ad 
mitted that the housing legislation Me 
virtually impossible to administer. Kà ~ 
brought production of housing, pa 

ularly under the 236 Program, to Sin g 
time high. Indeed, as Secretary 
paper points out, in the past fiyéxea: 
federal government subsidized fie 
million units of new housing d 
400,000 units of existing and\réhe 
tated housing, more than was is 
in the preceding 34 years of th&nation: 


housing program. But, in spite oì Ss 
performance, the housers-burlesquifie-o 
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the grant mess gained uncontrollab 
momentum. The old cafezo 

programs would be simplified andon- 
solidated. This mess provided the Ad- 
ministration just the excuse it needed to 
stop funding these programs and Hring i 
the ideas of new federalism. 

The realization that housing cagnot dq 
the whole job has added an additignal di 
mension to the struggle. In the eafly and 
mid-60s, a rising social consciousness in 
the nation caused the Congress to respond 
with larger and larger appropriations for 
urban renewal, model cities and housing. 
It was the conventional wisdom that these 
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hardware programs could go a long way 
toward solving our toughest social issues. 
In the late ’60s and early ’70s, the re- 
alization dawned that good physical plans 
alone, as in the case of Pruitt-Igoe, would 


Those who have fought long and 
hard for housing subsidy programs 
have seen them all end up in Wash- 
ington due to state and local govern- 
ment inaction. Now, the Adminis- 
tration’s freeze on spending means 
that little subsidized housing is 
getting built. 


To get out of this impasse, it is essen- 
tial that the Congress, the Admin- 
istration and the Institute cooperate 
on an agenda to build a new con- 
stituency not for housing alone but 
also for community development. 
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not create a stable society or a suitable 
living environment. Yet the momentum of 
the physical determinists carried on into 
the late ’60s and early ’70s with only a 
growing awareness that counseling, man- 


ge ad other social services were as 
importantjto low and moderate income 
ilies ag physical facilities. 

long before the media and 
ans began demonstrating with 


e natign’s social ills. Slowly, but 
, the gogstituency-feshousing 


Housing Oofrow' movement, 
which is gaining momentum around the 
nation, in many instances is but another 
device to save suburban communities 
from providing shelter for low and mod- 
erate income families, some of which may 
be black. Wilbur R. Thompson's enlight- 
ening piece gets at this question. 

The environmental movement has 
claimed many of the former supporters of 
housing; thus, where housing was once 
fashionable as a cause for liberals, it is 
paling for many beside the resplendent 
but less controversial environmental 
cause. I believe it is simply easier for 
Americans to identify with a hillside being 
bulldozed for subdivisions—a hillside, 
incidentally, which they enjoyed as open 
space prior to its development— than to 
the shelter needs of low and moderate 
income people whose lifestyles they do 
not share. This represents a fundamental 
value shift in the American populace. 

Where does all this leave us? In the 
immediate future we will probably see an 
extension of some or all of the existing 
categorical grant programs by the Con- 
gress without an “anti-impoundment-of- 
funds” provision. The Congress knows 


that it will not be able to override the 
President's threatened veto if the Prox- 
mire amendment to the housing legisla- 
tion (one that prevents the President 
from impounding housing funds) is a fea- 
ture of the bill that is sent to the President 
for his signature. 

Put simply, there will be no major fed- 
eral commitment to subsidized housing in 
the next few years. In a two- or three-year 
time frame ahead, I see the following 
agenda for the Congress, the Administra- 
tion and most certainly for The American 
Institute of Architects: 

+ Integrate federal community develop- 
ment assistance such as renewal, model 
cities and neighborhood facilities with the 
federal housing assistance programs; 
housing cannot be detached from its com- 
munity setting. 
+ Consolidate the categorical grants in 
housing and community development into 
a more flexible block grant or revenue 
sharing format so that balanced commu- 
nity development programs can be estab- 
lished and funded with some continuity 
and in response to local need rather than 
bureaucratic regulation. 
+ Maintain the federal interest in national 
housing goals by appropriate strings, i.e., 
funds should not go to communities which 
discriminate against low and moderate in- 
come families (black or white), whereas 
priority funding should go to those metro- 
politan areas which can put housing near 
jobs on a regional base. 
+ Increase the federal level of effort in 
housing until state and local governments 
can adequately demonstrate a willingness 
and capability in meeting national hous- 
ing goals themselves. Continue produc- 
tion subsidies as well as “creative eco- 
nomics” (mortgage supply and interest 
subsidy programs) while the various 
forms of direct cash assistance to families 
for housing are studied and evaluated. 
+ Build a new constituency for commu- 
nity development, housing and environ- 
ment around the growth unit idea pro- 
posed by the ATA, an idea which can 
implement social, economic and physical 
goals. This is a unique opportunity to 
resynthesize a constituency in the country 
around the idea of a quality environment, 
both man-made and natural. O 
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The Issues 
As Seen by the 
Administration 


James T. Lynn 


On September 19, President Nixon sub- 
mitted to the Congress and the American 
people his recommendations for a new 
national housing strategy, a far-reaching 
series of proposals charting a new course 
in our nation’s search for solutions to its 
pressing housing needs. 

Since that time, these proposals have 
been the subject of study and debate at 
hearings and conventions, in boardrooms 
and city halls, alternately applauded, cri- 
ticized or endorsed with certain provisos, 
depending upon the spokesman’s assess- 
ment of America’s housing needs and, 
concurrently, the community development 
needs of our nation. 

But while opinions may differ, a con- 
sensus is evident amid the debate: Nobody 
wants the housing and community devel- 
opment situation in this country to stay 
the way it is today. 

The growing disenchantment of the 
past few years with many aspects of the 
federal housing effort and with the major 
federal programs dealing with community 
growth and redevelopment has matured 
as full-scale dissatisfaction. This was nur- 
tured by skyrocketing housing costs, an 
alarming shortage of mortgage credit and 
a growing awareness that despite the com- 
mitment of billions of dollars we still 
haven't fulfilled the nation’s housing goal 
of “a decent home in a suitable living 
environment for every American family.” 

This unease is shared by housing and 
urban experts, by the political leadership 
in states and communities as well as at the 
national level, and certainly by the ulti- 
mate consumer, the American public. Just 
as certainly, The American Institute of 
Architects has shared in this disenchant- 
ment with the existing categorical urban 
development programs and the traditional 
housing programs. 

As your First Vice President Archibald 
C. Rogers noted in testimony July 27 be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Housing 
and Urban Affairs, the AIA’s concern 
with the process of community develop- 
ment stretches back some 10 years. And 
your views, as expressed by Rogers, are 
much in line with our own. 


Mr. Lynn is Secretary of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 
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We on the federal side strongly agree 
that “for too long the nation has been 
struggling in a quagmire of red tape in 
our community development programs”; 
we share your conviction that “opera- 
tional characteristics (of the traditional 
grant programs) leave much to be de- 
sired”; and we welcome the broad sup- 
port of the AJA and its members of initia- 
tives to consolidate the present patchwork 
of categorical grant programs for com- 
munity development. 

As you know, the proposed Better 
Communities Act is designed to do just 
that: to replace the categorical programs 
with a special revenue sharing system that 
would enable local leaders to use federal 
funds for community development in ac- 
cordance with local priorities and ob- 
jectives. 

I am aware, of course, that we differ to 
some degree on how best to achieve it, 
but our ultimate goal is the same: the de- 
sign and development of quality living for 
every American. 

Enough of BCA for awhile; I was asked 
in this article to discuss the President’s 
Housing Policy Recommendations. I 
would note only that the BCA and the 
housing policy are closely related and 
together form a legislative package recog- 
nizing the impossibility of devising a hous- 
ing policy without taking into account all 
the community development problems of 
our nation. 

Before getting into the proposals, let’s 
cover the AIA’s own general opinions on 
housing policy. I say “general opinions” 
because this is the framework within 
which they were offered by William L. 
Slayton, your executive vice president, in 
response to my invitation for AIA partici- 
pation in our housing policy study. Re- 
grettably, the results of an in-depth study 
being conducted by the Institute’s special 
Housing Policy Task Force were not 
available in time for the May 1 deadline 
for submission of proposals to our own 
Housing Policy Review Task Force. I am 
confident that your findings, when they 
are available, will be of special interest 
and value to my agency, the Administra- 
tion and the Congress. 

With respect to the AIA’s opinions on 
housing policy cited in Slayton’s letter, I 


To solve our housing needs, Presi- The Administration also favors di- 


dent Nixon proposes, in three ways, rect cash assistance to the under- 
to help alleviate the immediate mort- privileged and is now seeking the 
gage credit problem and to improve necessary information to make a 


the long-term supply of housing decision in 1974 or early °75. 
credit and people’s ability to use it. 
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Subsidized housing is not coming to 
an end, however. The President en- 
visions some federal construction as 
being an integral part of the housing 
future. 


am gratified to note that many of them— 
the major ones—are directly and posi- 
tively addressed to the President's new 
housing recommendations. 

The AIA felt in April, when the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment’s study was still underway, that 
1) housing allowances were “a promising 
approach” to housing the poor; 2) greater 
emphasis should be put on the use of 
existing housing and limited use on new 
construction to meet housing needs of low 
and moderate income families; and 3) the 
federal government should play a stronger 
role in stimulating supplies of mortgage 
money. 

The AIA’s recommendations are iden- 
tical to the major thrust of the President's 
proposed new housing policy. The Presi- 
dent’s recommendations also recognize 
the validity of the AIA’s admonition that 
some new construction will be needed in 
areas with low vacancy rates to avoid in- 
flating costs and rental of existing housing. 

Our response to this problem lies in the 
200,000 housing units cited in the Presi- 
dent’s housing message: Of this number, 
50,000 units will be for leased existing 
housing; the remaining 150,000 include 
75,000 units for new construction for 
leasing, the other 75,000 will be to meet 
previous commitments, involving limited 
use of Section 236 and Rent Supplements. 


This is in addition to about 124,000 units _ 


already in our pipeline. 

The President's legislative and adminis- 
trative proposals cover a number of re- 
lated areas. One of these is to help allevi- 
ate the immediate housing credit problem 
and to improve the long-term supply of 
housing credit and the ability of people to 
use it. 

The easing of mortgage credit would be 
accomplished in three ways; two have al- 
ready been accomplished administratively. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank has in- 
stituted a new program of “forward com- 
mitments” covering some $2.5 billion in 
loan commitments to savings and loan 
institutions. 

On October 5, I announced the pro- 
cedures by which HUD’s Government Na- 
tional Mortgage Association will operate 
the $3 billion Tandem Plan assistance for 
home buyers announced in the President’s 
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Message on Housing Policy proposals. 
GNMA began on that date to provide 
money for mortgages insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration at an inter- 
est rate below current market rates. 

The Administration is asking the Con- 
gress to authorize increases in the permis- 
sible mortgage amounts of FHA-insured 
loans, both for single family and multi- 
family units. The present limits were rea- 
listic when they were set in 1968, but the 
ceiling and down payment terms are 
totally unrealistic in today’s market. 

To improve the supply of housing 
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credit for the longer term, thereby making 
it easier for both urban and rural home- 
owners to obtain decent housing, the Ad- 
ministration has made the following legis- 
lative proposals: 

+ To permit home buyers to pay market- 
level interest rates and still be eligible for 
federal mortgage insurance. This pro- 
cedure would eliminate discount “points” 
which too often raise the price of the 
home, the size of the down payment, the 
cost of insuring the property and the mag- 
nitude of the property taxes and mortgage 
payments. 

* To authorize more flexible repayment 
plans under federally insured mortgages. 
What HUD is looking for is the authority 
to innovate on a careful experimental 
basis with different approaches, for ex- 
ample, gearing the level of repayments to 
expected changes in family income. A 


young family earning less would make 
smaller payments in earlier years, larger 
payments would come as its income grows. 
+ To establish a mortgage interest tax 
credit to ensure a steady supply of hous- 
ing credit. A tax credit on interest earn- 
ings—of up to 3% percent—would be 
given to financial institutions that invest 
a certain percentage of their portfolios in 
residential mortgages. This credit would 
rise to the full 31⁄4 percent when at least 
70 percent of a portfolio is invested in 
residential mortgages. 

+ To further the development of private 
mortgage insurance companies. Such pri- 
vate companies, performing a function 
like those of the FHA, Veterans Adminis- 
tration and Farmers Home Administra- 
tion but at lower premium rates, recently 
have become a significant factor in the 
housing market. We will, therefore, be 
submitting legislation aimed at allowing 
these companies to purchase inexpensive 
federal reinsurance. 

These are the primary tools we are put- 
ting to work or requesting from the Con- 
gress to ease the current credit situation 
and improve the availability of credit, the 
lifeblood of our housing efforts. 

They are desperately needed, designed 
to lengthen our strides toward the national 
housing goal and build upon past accom- 
plishments. And our progress has been 
considerable. In the past five years, we 
have built and the federal government has 
subsidized nearly 1.6 million units of new 
housing and over 400,000 units of exist- 
ing and rehabilitated housing. That is 
more subsidized housing than was built in 
the preceding 34 years of the national 
housing program. 

And yet, as our housing study confirms, 
the subsidized housing programs have left 
a great deal to be desired both from the 
social and economic points of view. As 
the AIA noted in its Senate testimony, 
there is a need to “change the ground rules 
that now shape, and distort the shape, of 
American communities.” The ATA’s 
“opinions” paper also recognizes the Sec- 
tion 23 leasing program as one approach 
to “providing more housing options, per- 
mitting the dispersal of low income fami- 
lies and helping avoid concentrations of 
the poor.” 


The goals of the Administration and 
of the ATA are identical when it 
comes to housing, the HUD Secre- 


tary points out. 


Though suggested methods to 
achieve these goals differ, it must be 
possible to cooperate in an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect in order to 
get to the roots of the problems. 


This viewpoint, too, dovetails witb 
Administration's approach. In our iew, 
the existing housing stock is not only a 
vital national resource that must bé con- 
served but also a vital human resoprce, a 
supply of almost instant housing fr the 
poor, now destined to wait out admission 
to public housing or new housing 
not be available for years. 


subsidized housing on a “taKe 10 
it” basis, which means that they logq 
basic right to choose the house the 
live in and the place they will live.f] 
often they are simply warehouse 
gether wherever the government 
them. 


in public housing. As he said, e 
a number of our public housing projects. 
Some of them are impressive, but too 
many are monstrous, depressing places: 
run-down, overcrowded, crime-ridden, 
falling apart. The residents of these proj- 
ects are often strangers to one another, 
with little sense of belonging. And because 
so many poor people are so heavily con- 
centrated in these projects, they often feel 
cut off from the mainstream of American 
life.” 

The President also pointed out that 
rather than treating those in equal circum- 
stances equally, the present system arbi- 
trarily selects only a few low income fam- 
ilies to live in federally supported housing, 
while ignoring others. In fact, of every 15 
persons eligible for housing assistance, 
only one actually gets it—an unsatisfac- 
tory 6 percent. 

There has to be a better way to help the 
3 million American households that still 
live in substandard housing. 

The President pointed out that the main 
flaw in the old approach to meeting the 
housing needs of low income families was 
in its underlying assumption that the prob- 
lem of the poor was “lack of housing 
rather than lack of income.” He noted 
that the old policies attacked the symptom 
rather than treating the root cause: the in- 
ability to pay for housing. 

“Not surprisingly,” the President said, 
“our recent housing study indicates what 
others have been saying: Of the policy 


ou cost appears 
to be direct cash assistance.” 

He made the point that in the long run, 
direct cash assistance would appear to be 
the most equitable, “a policy that will 
work, not a policy where success will 
always be a mirage.” 

In other words, we believe that by the 
direct cash assistance approach we would 
maximize the utilization of existing de- 
cent housing, afford low income families 
freedom of choice and reduce the cost 
per family as compared with the present 
approach, which focuses on subsidizing 
new housing construction. 

An operational program would call for 
cash assistance that would be scaled to 
make up the difference between what a 
family could afford for housing on its own 
and the actual cost of decent housing in 
the area. We have come up with an esti- 
mated funding figure of $8 billion to $11 
billion a year. For that reason, this kind 
of program will have to be phased in over 
a number of years. Quite probably, the 
first phase would cover the elderly poor. 

But the President also warned that as 
with any new approach, “We must also 
move with caution.” 

Consequently, we at HUD will continue 
to experiment with the direct cash assist- 
ance approach and will increase our 


efforts in this direction. The President 
said he believed we will have the basic in- 
formation we need to make a final decision 
on this approach late in 1974 or early in 
1975. 

Meanwhile, however, we are not getting 
out of the subsidized housing business en- 
tirely. This is a point I wish to stress—and 
stress strongly—with the AIA and other 
important organizations. 

As mentioned earlier, the President has 
alled for additional approval in this fiscal 
ear of 200,000 subsidized units, 150,000 
of which would be new construction, 
about half of these under Section 236 
programs to fulfill assurances to urban re- 
ngwal agencies, community developers 
anu for rehabilitation compacts and agree- 
ments with local governments. 

We would administer one of these exist- 
ing programs (Section 23, construction 
for leasing) to make maximum use of the 
freedom-of-choice principle inherent in 
the concept of direct cash assistance. 
Eventually, with Congressional authoriza- 
tion of our proposed new construction 
program, we would expand the develop- 
ment and ownership of projects under 
Section 23 to private builders. 

I want to make it clear that this con- 
struction program is not a temporary 
phase. We envision some federal construc- 
tion as being an integral part of the hous- 
ing future, particularly in those areas of 
short housing supply where the introduc- 
tion of direct cash assistance might other- 
wise drive up the cost of housing and 
rents. 

While I have already touched on the 
points where we agree, I would be less 
than candid if I did not add that there are 
substantial differences between us. 

However, I am strongly convinced that 
people of good will can disagree yet con- 
tinue to work together in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect. The AIA and HUD 
have had a long and productive associa- 
tion and our goals are identical—to 
achieve what the President called for in 
his housing policy recommendations: 

“The American dream cannot be com- 
plete for any of us unless it is within the 
reach of us all. A decent home in a suit- 
able living environment is an essential 
part of that dream.” O 
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Capitol Hill 
Has a 
Different View 


George Gross 


We’ve heard that song before, is an 
attitude among Congressional lead- 
ers when it comes to the President’s 
proposed housing program; it’s mere- 
ly a repetition of past techniques. 


The President's housing recommendations, 


submitted to the Congress after nearly 
eight months of study, fall into two cate- 
gories: proposals to 1) alleviate the cur- 
rent mortgage credit crisis and 2) termin- 
ate existing federal programs aimed at im- 
proving the conditions of low and mod- 
erate income families in favor of a new 
system of cash assistance. 

In the first set of proposals, the Pres- 
ident recommended the setting of Federal 
Housing Administration rates at market 
levels, increased FHA mortgage ceilings, 
a $2.5 billion program of forward com- 
mitments” by the Federal Home Loan 
Banks to member savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and resumption of the Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association tan- 
dem plan. 

These approaches involve very little 
that is really new and much that is merely 
a repetition of past techniques. For ex- 
ample, existing law already permits the 
making of forward commitments to sav- 
ings and loan associations and the pro- 
on of GNMA special assistance to 
the mortgage market, which could have 
been implemented by the President at any 
time. Existing law also allows the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to establish the FHA 
interest rate at market levels; and the 
plan to increase FHA mortgage ceilings 
was approved earlier this year by the 
Housing Subcommittee. 

The second set of proposals—those 
dealing with the Administration’s alterna- 
tives to our existing housing assistance 
programs—has been presented to Con- 
gress with a lack of precision unmatched 
by any past Administration. HUD Secre- 
tary James T. Lynn and other Administra- 
tion spokesmen may believe that they are 
engaged in a meaningful dialogue as to the 
best way a new housing program might be 
structured, but the most critical issue in 
the majority of observers’ minds is 
whether it can fairly be said that the Pres- 
ident has any serious commitment at all 
to fulfilling the housing needs of the na- 
tion’s lower income families. 


Mr. Gross is counsel, Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, US House of Representatives. 
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Let me try to summarize the elements 
of the Administration’s housing strategy 
as I understand them from various HUD 
statements, specific housing legislation 
submitted to Congress and accompanying 
administrative actions: 

+ The suspension of the Section 235 
homeownership assistance program and 
construction programs authorized under 
the public housing law would be continued 
and all of them legally terminated under 
the provisions of the Administration’s 
housing bill (HR 10688). 

+ The suspension of the Section 236 
rental assistance and rent supplement pro- 
grams would be lifted during the current 
fiscal year in order to fulfill various forms 
of commitments made by HUD prior to 
January 5, 1973, and these programs also 
would be legally terminated under the pro- 
ions of HR 10688. 

+ Some activity (by no means clear how 
much) would continue under the Section 
23 leasing program, but with administra- 
tive changes which, according to many 
witnesses, could make the program un- 
workable for new construction. This pro- 
gram, too, would be legally terminated 
under the provisions of HR 10688. 

+ Anew program is recommended to sub- 
sidize up to 20 percent of the rental units 
in newly constructed projects under a re- 
vised Section 23 program, which would 
continue indefinitely as a minor compo- 
nent of a national housing allowance 
strategy. Numerous witnesses have testi- 
fied that, as presented to Congress, the 
new program would be unworkable. 

+ Finally, further experimentation is 
recommended in the housing allowance 
demonstrations initiated in early 1973. 

A theoretical preference for cash allow- 
ances for housing over existing program 
techniques is asserted, with a report and 
legislative recommendations promised to 
Congress in late 1974 or early 1975, 

There is, of course, very little in this 
brief summary to engender confidence in 
the President’s commitment to housing 
the poor. Indeed, the Administration ap- 
pears to have gone out of its way to 
scatter ominous hints that cash allowances 
for housing will remain merely an attrac- 
tive idea. 

Thus the President’s long-awaited hous- 


The President’s proposal regarding 
ease of mortgage credit covers ground 
that already is covered, lawmakers 
say; his cash assistance programs 
have been presented to Congress 
“with a lack of precision unmatched 
by any past Administration.” 


ing message devoted far more space to 
stressing caution on adopting this “most 
promising approach” to the matter than to 
discussing the advantages of cash allow- 
ances. The legislation submitted to Con- 
gress echoes this caution by stating that 
the purpose of cash allowance experi- 
ments is to determine “whether a policy 
of direct cash assistance to such families, 
with first priority to the elderly poor, can 
be put into practical operation [author's 
italics]. The legislation also asks Congress 
to base national housing policy “upon the 
disciplines and economics of a free hous- 
ing market,” an unclear but nevertheless 
foreboding admonition. 

Many members of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee believe that it is a trap to spend the 
next several years debating the pros and 
cons of cash allowances for housing and 
to be lulled with temporary and limited 
housing measures. It is inconceivable that 
the Administration would pursue a hous- 
ing policy estimated by the President to 
cost $8 to $11 million annually when fully 
operational, with excellent prospects for 
ever-increasing costs in future years. These 
members think that Congressional efforts 
should be directed toward developing a 
realistic and enduring housing policy as 
expeditiously as possible. 

I hope, but really do not expect, that 
the Administration will realize the irre- 
sponsibility of its approach and join Con- 
gress in this effort. Without its coopera- 
tion, of course, those interested in main- 
taining the nation’s commitment to hous- 
ing the poor must work more resolutely 
than in the past. 

The Barrett/Ashley proposal for hous- 
ing block grants is intended to resolve 
some of the major difficulties plaguing the 
existing assistance programs. I am con- 
vinced that the benefits that would accrue 
to communities and to low and moderate 
income families as a result of its adoption 
would be substantial, and I am happy that 
The American Institute of Architects en- 
dorsed this bill at our recent hearings. 

The benefits of the housing block grant 
program can be summarized as follows: 

Unified community development and 
housing programs. Cities of 50,000 and 
over could plan their community develop- 
ment and housing programs on a unified 
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Many members of the Housing Sub- 
committee believe that it is a waste 
to debate pros and cons of cash 
allowance and of temporary and 
limited housing measures when a 
realistic and enduring policy is so 
sorely needed. 


If Congress and the Administration 
cannot cooperate in reaching our 
goals, then those interested in main- 
taining the nation’s commitment to 
housing the poor must work even 
harder than in the past. 


and coordinated basis. They would re- 
ceive two block grants simultaneously: 
one for community development and one 
for housing. The housing block grant 
would enable them to carry out the re- 
quirement contained in the community 
development legislation. The immediate 
availability of housing subsidy funds, 
under the city’s control, would end the 
common situation of renewal land planned 
for housing remaining vacant because sub- 
sidy funds were unavailable. 

Flexible use of funds. Cities could usg 
housing block grant funds for the samé 


be free to use the tools 
their communities, which is not true under 
the existing categoriCal programs. For ex- 
ample, many citigS can use far more leas- 
ing or rehabilitation loan and grant funds 
than are now ayailable to them; yet be- 
cause of the sp¢cific dollar amounts avail- 
able for each off these programs, which 
overemphasize|production needs, munic- 
ipalities are forted into the production 
programs, whi¢h are far more time con- 
suming and co$tly. Other cities, with tight 


more production subsidies but 
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must settle for much smaller amounts. The 
housing block grant program accommo- 
dates the needs of both types of cities, per- 
mitting each to concentrate its subsidy 
funds on its particular requirements. 
Removal of strict federal criteria which 
hamper housing construction. The Bar- 
rett/Ashley bill would eliminate existing 
law governing mortgage and income limits, 
restricted use of existing housing and the 
amount of subsidy per unit. Specifically: 
. HUD would set mortgage limits 
through the prototype method, thus recog- 
nizing regional differences in land and 
construction costs. 
Income limits would be set at 80 


using assisted under the program 

fi lower interest rates, 
mount of housing sub- 
ntals to lower levels in 


Long-term financing would be provided 
in this manner. : 

+ FHA mortgage insurance at market 
rates 

+ federally guaranteed tax-exempt bonds 
where the housing is to be publicly owned 
(as by a local public housing authority) 

+ federally guaranteed taxable bonds with 
a 30 percent interest subsidy by HUD 
where the housing is to be privately 
owned. 

The first two methods continue provi- 
sions of existing law; the third, however, 
is a new financing tool which might work 
this way: A state housing finance agency, 
for instance, would borrow a taxable rate, 
say, 8 percent. HUD would fully guaran- 
tee principal and interest on the obliga- 
tions, agreeing to pay the holders 30 per- 
cent of the interest on the bonds. This 
would reduce the effective interest rate to 
5.6 percent. The state agency would lend 
the funds to a housing sponsor at the 
same rate, and the city would then use its 
housing block grant funds to write down 
actual rent levels for housing occupants 
even further. 

The taxable bond-30 percent interest 
subsidy for state and municipal borrow- 
ings is proposed in the Administration’s 
tax package as well. Its use in a housing 
program would encourage additional state 
efforts to the benefit of recipients and the 
Treasury, too, through the reduction of 
costly tax-exempt borrowing. 

Upon introduction of HR 10036, Con- 
gressman Ashley said: “We believe the 
country’s cities have the capacity to de- 
velop and carry out the housing assistance 
programs called for in the bill. Four-fifths 
of the nearly 500 metropolitan cities are 
involved in either the low rent public 
housing program, the urban renewal pro- 
gram, or both. More than half of these 
cities are currently involved in both pro- 
grams. These figures demonstrate that our 
metropolitan cities have substantial ex- 
perience in carrying out housing activities 
and relating those activities to their com- 
munity development programs. We be- 
lieve that with sensitive and understanding 
policy guidance from HUD and with the 
full support of Congress, our cities will be 
able to translate that experience into more 
effective housing activities.” O 


Where Did 
the Mortgage 
Money Go? 


M. Carter McFarland 


The other day a prominent mortgage 
banker observed that “a sense of déjà vu 
is settling over the housing industry.” 
Roughly translated this means “I have a 
feeling that we've been through this be- 
fore.” He was referring to the growing 
shortage of mortgage funds for housing, 
and he is correct. We have been down 
this path many times before. In fact, 
within seven short years we have experi- 
enced a mortgage “credit crunch” in 1966, 
another in 69, and now in "73 a third 
episode is coming into full bloom. 

What does this have to do with archi- 
tects? Quite a lot to those who work par- 
tially or solely in housing. The supply of 
mortgage funds is the lifeblood of hous- 
ing construction. When mortgage funds 
are plentiful, housing construction booms: 
Builders are happy, home buyers and 
home sellers are happy, and architects 
who are involved in the housing field find 
jobs and collect their fees. 

As the accompanying chart shows, the 
story of housing construction over the 
years has been an erratic one of sharp 
sprints and slumps. This jittery pattern is 


New Private Housing Starts 
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directly related to similar irregularities in 
the availability of mortgage finance. The 
credit crunches of 1966 and ’69 are 
vividly reflected in the sharp downturns in 
the volume of housing produced. The cur- 


Mr. McFarland is director, AIA Urban 
and Housing Programs. 


rent credit crunch is only just the begin- 
ning, and its effect on housing starts is not 
yet dramatically apparent. But the experts 
are unanimous in predicting a slump in 
the second half of 1973. 

Why this periodic disruption in the 
supply of mortgage funds and, conse- 
quently, in the level of housing construc- 
tion? The answer is rooted in the nature 
of the country’s financial markets and in 
the special characteristics of the financial 
institutions—public and private—which 
supply mortgage loans for housing. 

Before we get into that, it would per- 
haps be wise to note another puzzling 
characteristic of the flow of mortgage 
funds. The supply of mortgage money is 
quite perverse because it moves in the op- 
posite direction from swings in the econ- 
omy generally. The economists call this 
counter-cyclical behavior. What it means 
is that when the economy in general is 
slack, mortgage funds tend to be plentiful 
and housing construction roars along at a 
robust pace. But when the general econ- 
omy is booming, the supply of mortgage 
funds dries up or disappears, thus depres- 
sing the volume of housing production. 

Both the great fluctuations and the 
counter-cyclical pattern of housing activ- 
ity relate to the behavior of the money 
market. Just as there is a market for auto- 
mobiles where buyers and sellers meet, 
there is also a market for savings. Here 
the sellers are those who have saved 
money and have capital to invest, while 
the buyers are the many organizations and 
individuals who try to acquire capital. 
The latter are large corporations who seek 
funds for expansion and the purchase of 
plants and equipment; small business con- 
cerns; local governments; the federal gov- 
ernment which borrows on the capital 
market by the sale of notes and bonds; 
and home purchasers. (In the money 
market, too, are housing developers who 
borrow funds to finance the construction 
of rental housing. ) 

The price of capital funds (savings), 
which varies as supply and demand 
change, is, of course, the interest rate. The 
stock exchange is probably the best or- 
ganized market where the supply and de- 
mand for capital meet. The demand for 
funds may take the form of equity invest- 


jin the case of preferred and j 
cġmmğn stock, or it may take thelfornl of 
in the case of bonds and moftgages. 
o ugderstand why mortgage fands}be- 
e in the peculiar way they do, itis } 
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The supply of mortgage funds is the With tight money, loans become 
lifeblood of housing construction. harder to get, interest rates higher 
When it is plentiful, architects in- and mortgage terms more conserva- 
volved in the field find jobs, and all tive; potential borrowers disappear. 
is well within the industry. 
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The relief in such disastrous cycles 

lies not only in the financial institu- 
tions but also in the federal govern- 
ment’s manipulation of federal ex- 

penditures and taxation. 


To help the situation, practitioners 
should do what the homebuilders 
are doing: lobby for the government 
to balance the budget. 


available in the market at any given time. 
It does this in three ways: 

+ by changing the reserves that commer- 
cial banks are required to maintain in re- 
lation to deposits 

* bychanging the rediscount rate at which 
member banks can borrow from the FRB 
+ by purchasing or selling the government 
bonds which it holds. 

These FRB powers are exercised to 
stabilize the economy. When the economy 
is slack, the FRB follows a loose money 
policy which produces a readily available 
supply on the money market at low inter- 
est rates; when the economy is booming 
and inflation threatens, the FRB often 
pursues a tight money policy which re- 
duces the supply of funds available and 
pushes interest rates up. 

To these changing conditions on the 
money market, the supply of mortgage 
credit reacts violently—more violently 
than any other segment of the economy. 
When money is tight and interest rates 
are high, mortgage money is hard or im- 
possible to get; when money is loose and 
interest rates are low, the supply of mort- 
gage funds is plentiful. This accounts for 
the sharp fluctuations in the volume of 
housing production shown in the chart. 
Why does the supply of mortgage funds 
and, as a result, housing production be- 
have in this exaggerated way? The an- 
swer is threefold: 

1. New housing construction and the 
purchase and sale of existing houses are 
extremely sensitive to increases in interest 
rates, which rise sharply when the econ- 
omy is booming and the FRB is putting 
the brakes on by tightening the supply of 
money. A 1- or 2-point increase in mort- 
gage interest rates will drive thousands of 
home purchasers out of the market. This 
contrasts acutely with borrowing by cor- 
porations which is quite insensitive to 
interest rate increases. 

2. Commercial banks, major suppliers 
of mortgage credit, tend to specialize most 
heavily in business loans and feel a pri- 
mary allegiance to business borrowers. 
Thus, when the supply of money gets 
tight, the commercial banks turn away 
from mortgage lending in preference of 
the more favored business loans. Many 
potential mortgage borrowers find that 


credit is simply unavailable from com- 
mercial banks. 

3. The lending institutions which spe- 
cialize in mortgage lending and provide a 
large portion of mortgage loans—the 
savings and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks—themselves become the 
victims of tight money supply. When 
money is tight and interest rates are ris- 
ing, the owners of savings accounts with- 
draw their funds and invest them in bonds 
or even the stock market where yields are 
higher. These thrift institutions lose mil- 
lions of dollars in deposits and corres- 
pondingly have less for mortgages. 

During a period of tight money, loans 
not only become harder to get and inter- 
est rates higher but mortgage terms also 
become more conservative, i.e., down pay- 
ments are higher and loan terms are 
shorter. This drives even more potential 
borrowers out of the market. 

The causes and effects which have been 
des¢ribed have caused many people to 
observe that housing production and mort- 
gage lending bear the principal brunt of 
the FRB’s anti-inflation policies. Fifteen 
years ago these severe swings in housing 
production were considered inevitable by 
economists and monetary specialists. In 
recent years, however, there has been a 
growing awareness that this phenonemon 
had to be moderated and the supply of 
funds stabilized. 

During recent years, too, some new 
institutions have been created and some 
old ones have developed new policies, all 
aimed at making it possible for housing 
to compete more effectively for credit in 
times of tight money. Chief among these 
institutions are the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System (FHLBS), the Federal 
Home Loan Corporation (FHLC), the 
Federal Nations Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) and the Government National 
Mortgage Association (GNMA). 

Also involved are Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and Veterans Administration 
guaranteed mortgages as well as certain 
private firms which provide mortgage in- 
surance. The effect of all of these institu- 
tions is to create links between the mort- 
gage and the securities markets, providing 
more funds for mortgages during periods 
of tight money through the diversion of 


funds from the securities markets into 
mortgages. 

It should be underscored that this new 
apparatus does not insulate the mortgage 
market from monetary policy and the 
effects of periods of tight money. But it 
does permit housing finance to compete 
more effectively with corporate and gov- 
ernment finances. 

The ultimate relief for the disastrous 
cyclical swings in housing production 
and finance lies not in the institutions just 
listed but in the federal government using 
other means than monetary policy to sta- 
bilize the economy. The alternative is fiscal 
policy, or the manipulation of federal ex- 
penditures and taxation. According to 
sound fiscal policy, the federal govern- 
ment’s budget should show a surplus 
when the economy is booming. On the 
other hand, when the economy is sluggish, 
a budget deficit will offer a stimulant. 
Therefore, the best and simplest way to 
minimize the ups and downs in housing 
production is for the government to use 
fiscal rather than monetary policy to sta- 
bilize the economy. 

Despite the fact that all experts agree 
on virtues of fiscal over monetary policy 
from the standpoint of housing, the saying 
is easier than the doing. Today’s situation 
is a good example. The economy is boom- 
ing with a high level of inflation; it needs 
to be throttled down. The application of 
fiscal policy to this situation would re- 
quire a budget surplus which means either 
a sharp curtailment in federal spending or 
an increase in taxes. Both of these are 
politically unpopular. 

The President has said again and again 
that he will not raise taxes. In the absence 
of the proper fiscal policy to dampen in- 
flation, the FRB has been forced to try to 
contain it through the use of monetary 
policy alone. So money is tight, interest 
rates are high and housing, as it always 
does in these circumstances, is suffering. 

What should architects do about this 
situation? Practitioners, especially those 
involved in housing design, should do 
what the homebuilders are doing: lobby 
for the government to balance the budget 
(or even run a surplus) and cease relying 
on monetary restraint as the sole means of 
checking the economic upswing. 
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Problems That 
Sprout in the Shadow 


of No-Growth 


Wilbur R. Thompson 
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At first blush, this thing we refer to 
as no-growth seems to aim right 
along the lines to the target of our 
environmental movement. 


If we ever did fully believe that raw 
growth was the universal solvent, we have 
been disabused of that naive notion for 
some time now. Today, almost as many 
places are trying to slow or stop growth as 
are seeking to promote it. Oregon has 
gained headlines over its invitation to 
come and visit but not, please, to come 
and stay, while in northern Mississippi, 
Tupelo, not to be distracted, still secks 
“development” through growth and wel- 
comes its steady influx of manufacturing 
plants, and nearby Corinth seeks to dupli- 
cate its “success.” 

Growth tightens the local labor market: 
good. There are considerable benefits be- 
stowed by a) the process of growth and 
b) the larger size which is its inevitable 
consequence. It is appropriate to mention 
briefly a few of the more obvious benefits 
at the very beginning, both for perspective 
and also lest we forget. Raw growth in 
local job formation—of almost any kind 
and wage—acts to tighten the local labor 
market and serves thereby to raise and 
equalize incomes. The most able workers 
tend to be fully employed almost all of the 

time, and so it is primarily the less able 
who gain most as new jobs open up and 
as opportunities for upgrading improve. 
It is the lower income families who are 
most anxious to put a second earner to 
work, closing a little the income gap at 
the bottom. 

But raw growth has even more to offer 
Tupelo, for with larger size the local econ- 
omy becomes more diversified, and the 
local labor achieves greater balance and 
offers new opportunity. Winter seasonal 
demands for labor in some industries off- 
set summer peaks in others, stabilizing 
employment. A variety of part-time work 
appears to fill the needs of the elderly, 
school-age youth, the handicapped and 


Mr. Thompson, urban economist, author 
of A Preface to Urban Economics and 
numerous other books and articles, has 
served as a consultant to national and 
local governments. He is presently a resi- 
dent of Phoenix and is a part-time profes- 
sor of economics at Wayne State Univer- 
sity in Detroit and in the Urban Journal- 
ism Program of Northwestern University 
in Evanston. 


women with children at home. A rich mix 
of products and services generates de- 
mands for a wide range of skills and puts 
in place “occupational ladders” that give 
real meaning to on-the-job training as an 
alternative to formal schooling. 

Finally, only with a much larger urban 
scale is Tupelo likely to provide the va- 
riety of professional work that makes it 
possible—probable—to offer both an edu- 
cated husband and his educated wife 
suitable employment. The most critical re- 
source of all, talent, is increasingly offered 
in “joint supply,” both or neither. In short, 
those who would, in the name of environ- 
mental responsibility, slow or stop the 
growth of local employment and popula- 
tion must accept serious labor market and 
manpower planning responsibilities. 

Growth tightens the local housing mar- 
ket: not so good. A local economy may 
generate vigorous growth in employment 
because it has fast-growing industries: the 
automobile industry in the 1920s, elec- 

tronics and space industries in the 50s 
and ’60s, and perhaps the health industry 
in the °70s and °80s. Or a local economy 
can flourish on a base of old industries by 
acquiring a larger and larger share of that 
which at the national level are slow-grow- 
ing industries, such as for instance tex- 
tiles and apparel in the Piedmont. In 
either case, the local prosperity stimulates 
heavy in-migration which, added to the 
natural increase in local population, out- 
runs the sluggish increase in the stock of 
housing. The unusually tight local labor 
markets in the Piedmont are, for example, 
matched with even tighter housing mar- 
kets. Most important, even if the new- 
comers are a cross section of all income 
classes (and not largely poor, as popular 
impression has it), the shortage will be 
most severe and persist the longest in low 
income housing. 

The supply of high income housing can 
be appreciably increased in a single build- 
ing period—a year or so—and the price 
rise here will tend to be modest and short- 

lived. But low income families live, by and 
large, in old houses that have filtered 
down from earlier owners, and at any 
given time the supply of 40- to 60-year-old 
houses is limited, virtually fixed in supply. 
(How would you increase the supply of 
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Consider growth: It increases the tax 


base and tightens the local labor 
market; but then it also tightens the 
housing market, forcing compro- 
mises in our commitment to “social 
mix” and putting pressure on hous- 
ing authorities to stick with repeti- 
tious apartment building design. 


50-year-old houses!) The very poor can, 
of course, make painful sacrifices in other 
spending and bid away a few 40-year-old 
dwellings from the near poor, who will 
release them only if they, in turn, can bid 
away an even greater number of 30-year- 
old units from the middle class, Remem- 
ber that all income classes are growing in 
number and therefore the near-poor also 
needed more dwelling units, even before 
they released some to the poor. Under 
rapid local growth, every time a given in- 
come class passes down a few extra dwell- 
ing units (beyond the normal rate of 
filtering), it greatly intensifies the short- 
fall in its own normal supply. In other 
words, the filtering down of used housing 
can be accelerated under growth pressures 
but only slightly, and even then only at a 
very sharply increasing supply price for 
housing. 

Housing shortages: a compromise of 
urban environmental policy. An acute 
shortage of good used housing is problem 
enough, but there is further cause for con- 
cern in the various market and political 
pressures engendered by that shortage. 
Recall that in 1945, we came out of the 
war with a critical shortage of housing in 
all price brackets, This huge backlog de- 
mand for housing, primarily traceable to 
five years of war but reinforced by a dec- 
ade of depression that came before, con- 
fronted the nation with a difficult choice: 
produce as many houses as possible with 
the least delay, or put to practice the best 
in residential design. Our individual frus- 
trations with postponed marriages, seem- 
ingly interminable periods of being dou- 
bled up with parents and other factors 
overwhelmed our modest interest in better 
communities, and so the construction in- 
dustry responded speedily to market dic- 
tates with the “efficient” production of 
vast tracts of what later came to be called 
ticky-tack housing. 

Nationally, our current rate of housing 
construction has slipped well below the 
projected “need” of 2.6 million units an- 
nually, and this gap has widened appreci- 
ably wherever the local rate of population 
growth and household formation exceeds 
to a large degree the national average rate 
of growth. Our currently mounting hous- 
ing shortage surely threatens new harsh 
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compromises with good practice in city 
building, especially in our most rapidly 
growing urban areas, precisely those 
places where most of our children will 
live. Our new-found concern for the pro- 
tection of the natural environment is 
threatened in rapidly urbanizing areas by 
local housing crises as surely as it is being 
shaken by the energy crisis. The shift 
from traditional suburban building prac- 
tice to experimental forms, such as new 
towns, is burdened by their high “oppor- 
tunity cost”—the larger number of stand- 
ard housing units foregone, and the longer 
waiting period needed to “do it right.” 

Turning to another dimension of po- 
tential environmental damage, architec- 
tural critic Ada Louise Huxtable has, in 
commenting on the Forest Hills project in 
New York City, expressed concern that 
rapid growth puts heavy pressure on hous- 
ing authorities to stick with familiar de- 
signs, and not innovate. But replicating 
highrise public housing projects can hard- 
ly be defended today in light of the recent 
Pruitt Igoe project demolition in St. Louis 
and the findings of the New York Univer- 
sity study team led by Oscar Newman, 
which estimated crime rates in interior 
public spaces in 13- to 30-floor buildings 
at seven times the rate per 1,000 families 
found in three-floor walk-ups. 

We just cannot afford, in social cost, to 
stick with familiar designs that spawn 
some of our most serious urban problems. 
Which would you rather have: delays in 
relieving housing shortages or environ- 
ments that nurture crime? Growth has its 
price. 

Housing shortages: a compromise of 
urban social policy. Rapid local growth 
and severe housing shortages could also 
force serious compromises in fundamental 
social policy, as reflected, for example, 
in the strength of our commitment to 
“social mixing.” Those who oppose resi- 
dential desegregation by income and race 
gain a much stronger bargaining position 
if the proponents of social mixing must 
also worry about an inadequate total sup- 
ply of low income housing, wherever lo- 
cated. Affluent liberals will be hard put to 
hold their poor and black allies in line if 
white segregationists offer their political 
support for increased low income housing 


appropriations if the “mixers” will only 
drop their demands for mixing. To the 
poor, better housing now is likely to out- 
weigh great moral heights to be gained 
down the line—the old “pie in the sky” 
internal tension of early unionism. 

Again, housing allowances or rent sup- 
plements are currently much in favor as a 
less paternalistic way of moving the poor 
into better housing. In a slow-growing 
locality with a slack housing market, a 
high vacancy rate is protection against the 
risk of greatly inflating rents by simply 
handing out rent money—approaching 
low income housing problems solely from 
the demand side. But under the heavy 
pressure of rapid growth and tight hous- 
ing, rent supplements may solve only the 
financial problems of landlords; working 
instead to increase housing supplies would 
seem to go more to the root of the prob- 
lem. When housing is in short supply 
across the board, direct public investment, 
as in public housing, or construction sub- 
Sidies to elicit private investment may be 
less permissive but more efficient. 

Allin all, rapid local growth and a tight 
housing market would seem to threaten a 
host of national social policies and sup- 
portive city building practices that we 
faithfully preserve by dutifully transfer- 
ring them from goals statement to goals 
statement ad infinitum. 

Jobs or Housing: a Hobson's choice? 
Under vigorous growth, the marginal 
members of the local labor force find 
work and the distribution of income be- 
comes less unequal, but these minimum- 
wage workers face a serious housing 
crunch which at least partly offsets their 
income gains. Much worse, those not in 
the labor force—the elderly, handicapped 
and female heads of housecholds—suffer 
rent increases with no income offset. Local 
prosperity can impoverish some and in 
absolute terms, not just relative to others. 
Seen in this light, it is irresponsible to 
promote local industrial expansion with- 
out coupling this action to a low income 
housing program that picks up the pieces. 
But we do it all the time. 

The rough outlines of this hard trade- 
off between full employment and good 
housing can be darkly seen in the results 
of some recent surveys. In a study for the 


But to try to slow local growth by 
slowing housing construction is to 
work backward: Local land values 
and house prices would skyrocket, 
driving the poor out of town. 


And the case for no-growth — the 
protection of the natural environ- 
ment — is highly suspect when the 
protectors live on huge lots with two 
or more cars in every driveway, 
making waste the good old 
American way. 


National Academy of Sciences, Thomas 
Pettigrew calls our attention to a 1968 
survey of Detroit blacks in which “three 
of the six chief perceived causes of race 
riots relate directly to housing: ‘poor hous- 
ing,’ ‘overcrowded living conditions,’ and 
‘dirty neighborhoods.’ * And “four of the 
seven issues considered by Miami blacks 
as ‘big problems’ for them involved hous- 
ing.” Both Detroit and Miami were, dur- 
ing the 60s, high growth areas, and the 
blacks are, of course, at the bottom of the 
housing ladder. 

The focus sharpens when we compare 
the survey finding that “rural and small- 
city blacks reported far greater housing 
improvements than big-city blacks.” 
(Slow-growing towns?) 

One can, on the basis of other surveys 
of Detroit carried out by the Wayne State 
University Center for Urban Studies, 
make a reasonably convincing case that in 
the late ’50s, a period of local stagnation 
beyond that of the nation, the problem of 
the poor was unemployment; and, in this 
boom year 1973, the local problem of the 
poor is housing. Growth or no-growth 
presents a Hobson’s choice. 

“Best” rate of growth: whose? Ideally, 
an urban area would, to the extent that it 
could, sort out and weigh the many bene- 
fits and costs associated with various rates 
of local growth and then move to control 
its own growth. Clearly, we have much 
more to learn about these matters but, 
beyond that, there is little evidence that 
we are in a position to manage local 
growth in the social interest. 

Two serious complications come to 
mind: 

1. We are not all of one mind on the 
“best” rate at which to grow. 

2. The process of growth is a complex 
compound of unpredictable disequilibrat- 
ing forces, as well as the more predictable 
equilibrating tendencies on which most 
economic theory rests. 

Local policies designed to slow growth, 
favored by some, will be resisted by others 
who benefit from economic expansion. 
First, and most obvious, we have the local 
property owners who stand to make siz- 
able capital gains from rising prices of 
land and buildings, not the least of which 
is that most numerous class, homeowners, 


whose gains are more than just “paper 
profits” to the degree that they are heavily 
mortgaged (i.e., have been “trading on 
the equity”). Perhaps next in importance 
are the owners of businesses serving the 
local market: bankers, retailers, real 
estate brokers and, of special interest, the 
local newspaper that molds public opin- 
ion. Harder to evaluate, the marginal 
members of the labor force—the last 
hired and first fired—may not in them- 
selves be a power to be reckoned with, all 
power to the people notwithstanding, but 
may in coalition with their champions, 
the old-line liberals, add a strong voice 
for local economic expansion. 

Conversely, there are many whose in- 
terests are served by slow growth or even 
no-growth although, at least until re- 
cently, these groups seemed to be much 
less aware of their self-interests or per- 
haps just less vocal. The group most vul- 
nerable to the strains of rapid growth and 
the ones with probably the least political 
clout are renters who are not in the labor 
force, who have little if anything to gain 
from a tightening of the local labor mar- 
ket and who must rent in a tighter housing 
market. But they are joined today by a 
swelling number of amenity seekers: af- 
fluent residents living on out-of-town 
property income; wealthy, nonresident, 
second-home owners (so common in the 
northern New England states); and ama- 
teur ecologists, professional radicals and 
assorted new-style liberals, all much more 
articulate and knowledgeable about the 
nature and uses of political and economic 
power. 

Faster growth: younger and prettier. 
The management of local growth is made 
even more difficult by the presence of 
“disequilibrating tendencies” not unlike 
those suggested by the old homilies “suc- 
cess breeds success” and “when it rains, 
it pours.” Rapidly growing places are 
bright and clean and do attract more 
growth, just as declining places begin to 
wear out and look it, and are increasingly 
hard to sell to footloose business pros- 
pects. Gene Clabes reported from Evans- 
ville that a major petroleum manufactur- 
ing corporation rejected that city as a lo- 
cation in part because its directors pre- 
ferred a community that was growing at 
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However, as long as we permit and 
encourage simple centrifugal growth 
around urban areas, we will have all 
the problems of boom and bust. 
Does the answer lie in Zero Popula- 
tion Growth, in spite of declining tax 
bases and other ills that would 
accompany it? 
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ONE PERSPECTIVE ONTHE GROWTH AND HOUSING SUBSYSTEM OF THE LARGER URBAN SYSTEM 


an annual rate of 2 to 3 percent (well 
above the national average rate), in sharp 
contrast to Evansville’s % percent. If big- 
ger is not better, newer is usually prettier. 

Even in the large metropolitan areas 
that tend to grow at the national average 
rate there is a strong bias toward accom- 
modating even the most rapid growth. A 
run-of-the-mill growth rate, such as the 
typical 14 percent of the 1960-70 period, 
becomes leveraged upward into a decen- 
nial rate of 100 to 200 percent in the 
suburbs and downward into 10 to 20 per- 
cent declines in central cities. As long as 
we permit and encourage simple (-mind- 
ed?) centrifugal growth even in the largest 
urban areas, growth will strike these areas 
very unevenly, bringing all the problems 
of boom and bust. And those local gov- 
emments most in charge of growth where 
it is occurring—the suburbs at the build- 
ing frontier—are typically new, naive and 
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weak, and see their own self-interest in 
rapid growth, 

Suburban self-interest in growth lies not 
just in additions to tax base. More and 
more, we have all become sophisticated 
about the additional local expenditures 
required to service that growth. More 
subtle (and perhaps only dimly per- 
ceived ) is the arithmetic of aging. 

Suburbanites take pride in the fact that 
their environment is new and attractive, 
and they would like to remain young for- 
ever. But the only way that a community 
can continue to have, say, one-half of its 
housing less than 10 years old is for it to 
double in size every 10 years. (The read- 
er is invited to work out the immutable 
arithmetic.) Not to grow that fast is to 
age, inexorably; and to age is usually to 
become poorer. 

No given community can, of course, 
grow that fast for very long; annexation 


is not all that easy or open-ended. But this 
merely means that the baton must be 
passed from one “exhausted” suburb to 
another, each of which can remain young 
and affluent, temporarily, by maintaining 
a dizzying pace in new construction. That 
is to say, with no effective regional gov- 
ernment and with “untrammeled rights of 
private property,” the basic metropolitan 
area growth decisions are made by the 
newest, youngest and most naive political 
subdivisions on the narrowest of grounds 
and, typically, “all systems are go.” 
No-growth: conservation or self-indul- 
gence? The question of the day is: Can 
attractive communities choose, effectively, 
not to grow? A no-growth strategy begins 
typically with such tactics as denying 
building permits or delaying utility exten- 
sions into new residential subdivisions. 
While the effectiveness of these actions 
will undoubtedly vary with the circum- 


ALLOWANCES 


Could a socially responsible policy 
at higher levels of government, 
blended with sophisticated city man- 
agement, turn depopulation into an 
opportunity? 


ZPG could open up and speed the 
recycling of our sick inner cities. 
The time may be near when we may 
unload our towns and try again. 


stances—and our experience here is so 
limited that early predictions must be 
highly speculative and provisional—some 
of the more unpromising situations invite 
tentative comment or first reactions. 

Suppressing residential construction in 
a place like Boulder, Colorado, seems 
destined to produce some unhappy side 
effects, unless handled with great care 
and sophistication. Located within easy 
commuting distance (30 miles) of the 
center of Denver, a metropolitan area 
growing at double the national average 
rate, favored by a beautiful mountain set- 
ting in an age of affluence, leisure and out- 
door recreation, founded on the growth 
industry of higher education and drawing 
the typical research and development 
spinoffs, Boulder pursuing no-growth is 
like having four aces and trying to lose. 

To try to slow local growth by slowing 
housing construction is to work back- 
ward. This seems, at least at first blush, to 
be analogous to containing inflation by 
capping it with price controls, without 
taking the supporting monetary and fiscal 
actions. A good guess is that local land 
values and house prices would rise sharply 
if the growth pressures were restrained 
for very long. Presumably nothing has 
changed the attractiveness of Boulder as 
a place to live. In fact, to the high bidders 
—the educated and affluent of the Denver 
area—this already favored place, now 
protected from invading hordes, could 
easily be even more attractive than before. 
All in all, it is hard to avoid concluding 
that this, for some, primrose path avoids 
the pitfalls of growth by driving the poor 
out of town. This may not have been the 
proponents’ intention but “the road to 
hell.” And the “poor” could come to in- 
clude college instructors with families big- 
ger than their incomes. 

The long-run outlook for this quick- 
and-dirty approach to growth control is no 
better. Why would the courts validate a 
tactic which holds the local population in 
check by rationing out the poor? How 
does this differ in effect from large-lot 
zoning and other land use devices that 
create all-high-income communities, de- 
vices that are being overturned one after 
another in a continuing series of court 
decisions? The sincerity of any brief for 


the case of no-growth—the protection of 
the natural environment—is bound to be 
highly suspect when the protectors live 
sprawled over half- and full-acre lots, with 
two or more cars in every driveway, and 
when they make waste in the good old 
American way. Any policy which permits 
the local inhabitants to hold their num- 
bers in check simply so they can push 
their consumption per capita to the limit 
would seem to be more self-indulgent than 
environment-concerned. 

Still, one can imagine the “judge” re- 
sponding more sympathetically to a com- 
munity that came for the support of a no- 
growth policy that was: a) founded on 
strong land use controls that looked with 
special favor on multiple dwellings and/or 
cluster development; b) synchronized 
with a public transportation plan that re- 
inforced low fare (or no fare) transit 
with selective automobile tolls and pro- 
hibitions; c) designed to bring home and 
work to within walking or bicycling dis- 
tance in many circumstances; and d) was, 
of course, financed so as to make ample 
provision for subsidized low income hous- 
ing. A serious agenda of good faith should 
precede the exercise of the power to deny 
admission to town, that is, to restrict the 
rights of others. 

Instead of trying to control city size by 
restraining residential development, it 
seems much more logical and efficacious 
to go directly to the heart of the matter 
and control the job formation that gen- 
erates that growth, to work from cause to 
effect. Returning to the example above, 
Boulder could choose instead to argue, 
before the State of Colorado, the case for 
decentralizing the University of Colorado, 
spinning off parts to other attractive sites. 

This is not at all unrealistic; the medi- 
cal school is already in Denver and com- 
munity colleges have become nearly uni- 
versal means of siphoning off excessive 
growth from main campuses, Such an ac- 
tion would be especially appropriate be- 
cause Colorado has a big stake in the 
proper care and feeding of a strong center 
of research and development and gradu- 
ate study. The greater Denver area is in 
competition with Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and Dallas-Fort Worth and other “near- 
by” regional capitals, and in that role it 


has need of a rich cultural and profes- 
sional base as well as a pleasing natural 
environment. 

ZPG: a silver (-plated) lining? One 
cannot fail to be tantalized by the thought 
that if growth is not the universal solvent, 
perhaps no-growth is that solvent. Clearly, 


_ if the local labor force and population 


do not increase, then we would not need 
to add more houses, on net. We would 
need only to feed into the filtering process 
enough new housing to provide for nor- 
mal depreciation and replacements, plus 
whatever overall upgrading across the 
board we feel that we can, as a nation, af- 
ford. Housing would be inadequate only 
to the extent households were too poor to 
afford better quarters—problem enough 
without population growth adding to that 
inadequacy. No-growth would be a big 
step toward the solution of the housing 
problem. 

But zero population growth, nation- 
wide, might well substitute its own set of 
housing problems. Over the past 20 years, 
even supported by natural increases of 18 
and 14 percent per decade, the popula- 
tion of many of our largest central cities 
(those that have been unable to grow by 
annexation) have declined by 10 to 15 
percent per decade. 

Would not the much sharper decline 
foreshadowed by ZPG threaten housing 
abandonments, declining tax bases and 
other pathologies of depopulation much 
more intensely than those with which 
these central cities are now struggling? 
While careful discussion of the economics 
of central city depopulation must be left 
to others or for another time, offhand, it 
is well within the bounds of credibility 
that socially responsible policy at higher 
levels of government blended with so- 
phisticated city management could turn 
even this problem into an opportunity. 
Zero population growth could open up 
and speed the recycling of the inner city. 
Just as the postwar population explosion 
and rural to urban exodus overloaded in- 
ner cities, the time may be near (and be 
coming faster than we ever anticipated) 
when we will be offered the opportunity 
to unload them and try again, for exam- 
ple, Harvey Perloff’s in-town new towns. 
Better luck next time! 
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What Really 
Happens When 


Tenants Leave 


Brian J. L. Berry 


Housing abandonment continues apace in 
the nation’s major central cities. Although 
exact statistics are not available, where 
special surveys have been completed the 
number of buildings and housing units 
involved appear to be very large. One es- 
timate places the gross loss of housing 
units in the 25 largest central cities be- 
tween 1960 and 1970 at between 5 and 
10 percent of the stock in 1960. 

In Chicago, over 2,100 residential and 
300 business or industrial structures, in- 
volving 14,000 housing units, or 1.25 per- 
cent of the 1970 housing stock, were of- 
ficially abandoned during 1970. Official 
abandonment involves the processing of a 
structure through the Demolition Court 
of the Cook County Municipal Court. It 


COMPONENTS OF HOUSING CHANGE 
IN THE US, 1960-70 


Numbers 
of units 
(in thousands) 


Housing inventory 
at beginning of decade ... 58,326 
Units added to housing inventory: 
New construction 
Other sources 


15,514 
1,600 


Units lost from housing inventory — 6,761 


Net change accounted for by: 
New households 10,426 
Available for sale or rent 


Other vacancies 


Housing inventory 
at end of decade 


Table 1 


thus may understate the actual magnitude 
of abandonment while it lags behind the 
fact. 

Three-quarters of the abandonments 
were located in 17 of Chicago’s 76 com- 
munities; 16 of the 17 are predominantly 
black and the other contains a large Span- 
ish population. In these minority areas 
official abandonments in 1971 exceeded 4 
percent of the housing stock in 1970. 

Few can deny the devastation that af- 


Mr. Berry is Irving B. Harris Professor of 
Urban Geography, University of Chicago. 
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flicts neighborhoods with abandonment 
proceeding at this pace. Apparently, “con- 
tagious” clusters of abandoned buildings 
create the bombed-out physical appear- 
ance of European cities in 1945. But 

there is less agreement about the processes 
causing abandonment. Two major argu- 
ments have been advanced: one by civil 
rights activists, the other by housing econ- 
omists. 

Many civil rights organizations have 
said that abandonment represents a com- 
bination of racially inspired social change 
and conspiratorial discriminatory behav- 
ior by urban institutions. In a widely cir- 
culated report of the National Urban 
League, for example, abandonment is 
seen as the result of a six-stage process: 

1. A decline in the socioeconomic 
status of a neighborhood 

2. A racial or ethnic change 

3. Property speculation 

4. A weakened market condition in 
the neighborhood 

5. Disinvestment 

6. Final abandonment. 

The abandonment process, according 
to the Urban League, commences with 
neighborhood transition. As middle-class 
whites leave, they are followed by those 
lower in the economic scale, most often 
blacks. Exploitation of the neighborhood 
follows. Real estate operators often con- 
vert buildings to provide more, smaller 
dwelling units, or crowd large families 
into existing apartments. The increased 
income from these tactics is not reinvested 
in property improvements, and the value 
of the property becomes inflated well 
above its real level. 

The neighborhood that results from 
these manipulations is unstable and so- 
cially disastrous: a “crisis ghetto” has 
been born. This is characterized not only 
by the poverty and minority status of its 
inhabitants and its deteriorated housing 
but also by a decrease in income and an 
increase in social pathologies and unem- 
ployment. Rent collection and mainte- 
nance become sporadic, public services 
are nonexistent or scarce; the area be- 
comes an enclave of the aged and the 
young as those who are able to flee do so. 

The step before abandonment is disin- 
vestment; the owner no longer sees any 


economic potential in his property. There 
may be no potential buyers because of 
overinflated prices and market exploita- 
tion. Operating costs may be larger than 
income from rent due to vandalism, non- 
payment of rents, or stringent enforce- 
ment of housing codes which require ex- 
penditures considered to be impractical. 
At this juncture, the owner may stop pay- 
ing taxes, default on his mortgage and cut 
all maintenance. Disinvestment also oc- 
curs when opportunities for refinancing 
are no longer available, because financial 
institutions “red-line” the neighborhood 
in view of past defaulted and delinquent 
payments and fear of taking future risks. 

Abandonment is the final stage. Rent 
is not paid, rampant vandalism is unre- 
paired, maintenance is neglected and most 
tenants leave. Often, the property is 
placed on lien by the city and resold or 
demolished; sometimes derelict buildings 
are burned down. 

The Urban League’s report was in- 
sightful and provocative. However, hous- 
ing economists have argued that a much U 
broader framework linking new construc- 
tion to housing chains and ultimately to 
abandonment is necessary if a full under- 
standing of the nature and implications of 
the phenomenon is to be provided. Con- 
sider the data presented in Table 1. The 
nation’s housing stock was improved by 
addition of over 17 million units in the 
1960-70 decade, of which 15.5 million 
were new houses and apartments. De- 
mand grew by addition of 10.4 million 
new households, and 6.7 million units 
were withdrawn from the inventory. Sig- 
nificantly, the number of units dilapidated” 
or lacking plumbing facilities decreased 
from 8.4 to 4.2 million, most of the de- 
crease accounted for by withdrawals fro 
the stock, many of which involved aban- 
donment. Indeed, in the two decades 
1950-70, 30.5 million new units were 
built while net household growth was 
20.4 million, and the aggregate number 
of substandard units decreased from 17 
million to less than 5 million. 

What is indicated is that “filtering” has 
been working rather well. When new con- 
struction exceeds the rate of growth of 
demand, there is downward pressure on 
prices of existing units. Hence, under gen- 


Abandonment is a mechanism The worst housing stock can be 
whereby the worst housing is being abandoned by those on the lowest 
removed from the market. It works rungs of the income ladder. 

as a filtering process: Housing filters But with abandonment, concentra- 
down the income ladder while fam- tions of welfare poor are left behind. 
ilies filter up the housing stock. 


eral conditions of inflation in the econ- 
omy, the inflation of new housing prices 
exceeds the rate of inflation of older units. 
Downward pressure on the prices of older 
houses enables each successive position 
down the income scale to obtain better 
housing. Housing “filters down” the in- 
come ladder while families “filter up” the 
housing stock. Moreover, the worst hous- 
ing stock can be abandoned by those on 
the lowest rungs of the ladder. 

Indeed, for each 100 new housing units 
constructed, studies of chains of housing 
moves show that between 240 and 350 
families are able to move into more satis- 
factory housing, 100 into the new units 
and the rest into existing units made va- 
cant by the successive turnovers that re- 
sult. Generally, the family that moves in 
has a lower income than the one depart- 
ing. As the homes involved in a sequence 
of such moves—made possible by a new 
housing start—are traced, the value of 
the’ housing unit involved in later moves 
is lower than units preceding it in the 
chain. At the lower end of the value spec- 
trum, about 4 percent of the moves gen- 
erated by new housing starts have been 
shown to involve poor families moving 
out of substandard housing, and one out 
of five chains ended in demolition or other 
permanent withdrawal from the housing 
stock. Housing chains set in motion by 
new gonstruction account for about half 


s annually; the other half involve life- 
gld changes and occupational career 
wctories, including interregional job 
rs. 
picture the geography involved. 
gid development of new housing sup- 
Pi: E centrated in the expanding 
ET pt rban/ fringe; the oldest housing stocks 
h centrated in the cores of the cen- 
fal cities, occupied by the poor, espe- 
cially the minority poor. Each sucessive 
link in a housing chain initiated by new 
construction in suburbia extends further 
into the core of the city. Along the chain, 
one moves from growing to stable to de- 
clining neighborhoods, from white to mi- 
nority occupancy and, within each ethnic 
or racial group, from child-rearing mid- 
dle-class families at the outer edge to the 


elderly and the less affluent in the inner- 
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This has calamitous behavioral 
consequences: escalating crime 
rates, continuing dependency on 
poverty, social disorganization. 


Housing abandonment is not the 
problem: It is a good sign that the 
market is working. The problem is 
abandoning of disadvantaged 
groups in castoff neighborhoods, 
and it should be treated as such. 


most neighborhoods. Accompanying is 
the residual concentration of disadvan- 
taged groups left behind by all who can 
make at least fingertip contact with the 
private housing market. And contrary to 
the popular myth that equals black with 
ghetto and ghetto with poverty, minority 
groups are major beneficiaries. 


by the welfare poor, 13,250 of 19,000 
units of public housing built in the decade 
were located within the 1960 ghetto, Also 
manifesting the changed market condi- 
tions, Chicago's overall vacancy rate in- 
creased from 3.7 to 4.6 percent, with the 
rate exceeding 6 percent within the area 
of the 1960 ghetto and falling to a low of 


COMPONENTS OF HOUSING CHANGE IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO, 1960-70 


Housing inventory at beginning of dec 


Units 


Un from housing inventory by demolition 


Transfer from white to black occupancy 
Housing ory at end of d 


* Occupied housing unit 


ed to housing inventory by new construction 


Numbers of units of 
White 
residential 
areas 


Black 
residential 
areas 


146 


85,382 


75,000 


128 


314,640 


** Difference due to increase in vacancies leading to abandonment 


Table 2 


To illustrate, in Chicago between 1960 
and 1970 the white population decreased 
by 550,000 while the black population in- 
creased by 300,000. As white families 
withdrew to the suburbs, black families 
gained access to large numbers of good 
quality housing units in previously white 
areas. There, population increased and 
school enrollments escalated as black 
child-rearing families replaced whites at 
later stages in the life cycle. In turn, the 
traditional south- and westside ghettos 
were depopulated. The population in the 
1960 area of the ghetto declined 19 per- 
cent in 1960-70, and the communities in 
which population declines in the decade 
were greatest were also the communities 
with the greatest official abandonments in 
1971: Garfield Park and Lawndale, Oak- 
land and Woodlawn. Increasing the pres- 
sures on substandard private market 
housing that would otherwise be occupied 
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1 percent in the 1960-70 ghetto expan- 
sion zone. 

As Table 2 shows, white housing de- 
mand decreased in the decade in Chicago 
by some 120,000 units, and an excess of 
new construction over demolitions in 
white residential areas permitted 128,000 


units to be transferred to black occupancy. 


In black areas, new construction plus 
transfers from white ownership enabled 
the black housing inventory to increase 
by more than 80,000 units while 63,000 
units were being demolished within the 
area of black residence in 1960. The 
greatest shift was the transfer of large 
numbers of upwardly mobile black mid- 
dle-class families into good quality neigh- 
borhoods more commensurate with their 
child-rearing housing needs. Black home 
ownership in Chicago more than doubled 
during the decade. 

The same story is repeated in many 


other cities. What it signifies is, first of all, 
that filtering processes are working. Aban- 
donment is, in effect, the current mecha- 
nism whereby the worst housing is being 
removed from the market. An ideal filter- 
ing process should have this result with- 
out adverse effects on the housing of those 
at the lowest rungs of the economic lad- 
der, however, and it may be questioned 
whether this is the case. Normal market 
mechanisms are enabling the working 
poor to leave the worst housing, but as is 
suggested by reinterpretation of the Na- 
tional Urban League’s materials on aban- 
donment, the welfare poor, without the 
means to gain access to the private hous- 
ing market, are left behind. And if con- 
centration of disadvantaged groups in 
public housing complexes such as St. 
Louis’ Pruitt-Igoe development produced 
calamitous behavioral consequences, sim- 
ilar consequences are clear in the escalat- 
ing crime rates, continuing dependency 
and poverty and profound social disor- 
ganization that is now true of the aban- 
doned populations concentrated in the 
traditional ghettos and the areas on which 
they prey. 

Housing abandonment is not the prob- 
lem; it is a positive sign that the market 
is working. However, there is another 
kind of abandonment that is taking place 
that is far worse: abandoning of disad- 
vantaged groups in cast-off neighbor- 
hoods. This is the problem of urban USA 
and should be recognized as such. O 
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Energy: Shaper 
of Future 
Living Patterns 


Edmund N. Bacon, FAIA 


There are bright sides to the energy 
crisis if we only look for them. The 
positive side of the picture is not 
gloomy at all. 


Those who think the lack of availability of 
cheap gasoline will have little effect on 
the form of cities are probably as far 
wrong as were those, early in the century, 
who thought that its original application 
to the powering of motor vehicles also 
would have little effect. The difference is 
that the application was a relatively fleet- 
ing phenomenon, whereas the nonapplica- 
tion will be permanent, simply because 
there will be no more gasoline to apply. 
The beauty of the present situation is that 
the current flurry, developed around the 
term “energy crisis,” is a sure and accur- 
ate precursor of what will prove to be a 
universal fact: lack of availability of cheap 
gasoline. 

However great the effort to obscure this 
bald fact by frantic accusations of mon- 
opoly manipulation, artificial shortages 
and international blackmail, nevertheless, 
the world supply of oil is limited. The 
known oil resources will last only 10 years 
according to some sources, assuming that 
acceleration of consumption remains the 
same, that the present market continues 
and that the world in general will continue 
to accept the same unequal consumption 
in which we in the United States, 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population, consume 
35 percent of its oil. If the price of oil is 
doubled, presently uneconomic reserves 
would meet the world demand for 50 
years. If today’s “have nations” (in the oil 
sense) choose to look beyond the 10 or 
the 50 years and save some of the re- 
maining oil for their children and grand- 
children, we in this country will be forced 
to make some basic adjustments sooner 
than even the most farsighted among us 
had imagined. 

Of course, in some far distant future, 

a motive power providing individual mo- 
bility comparable to gasoline may be dis- 
covered. Meanwhile, the technology of 
electrical production and the resources to 
back it up are so much further advanced 
than are those of the post-petroleum auto- 
mobile that we may look forward to an 
extended period of transition from petro- 


Mr. Bacon, architect/planner, is based in 
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research on the effect the energy crisis 
has on cities. 


leum-based energy as the motive power 
of our transportation to the very much 
more place-bound electrically driven tran- 
sit systems. During that period the experi- 
ence with electrical transportation, along 
with the memory of the destructive effects 
of gasoline vehicles on both city and 
countryside, may produce such changes in 
the general value system that, even if it 
proves to be technically feasible, individ- 
ual mobility may never be restored to the 
degree to which it is practiced now. 

I do recognize that electrical produc- 
tion, too, is in trouble. Here, however, we 
are dealing with a situation markedly dif- 
ferent from that of petroleum. There is 
no simple finite end to the availability of 
electrical power as there is to petreleunj 


be deeply influenced by the emerging 
phenomena. One is the gradual transition 
from petroleum to electricity as the trans- 
portation power base, with a consequent 
reduction of mobility and growing de- 
pendence on place-bound electrical trans- 
portation systems. Another, a gradual 
change in lifestyle, is the shortening of the 
workweek and the lengthening of the 
weekend. These two go along together, 
each affecting and being affected by the 
other, and both together affecting the city. 

It is fairly easy to set up the scare pic- 
ture: the suburban shopping center stand- 
ing half empty, its parking lot a barren 
waste and its palatial malls resounding 
with the echoes of the few who are there, 
because most cannot get or cannot afford 
the gasoline to get there. It is harder, but 
more useful, to set up the opposite side, 
to try to picture the positive results to a 
society that is based on an electrically 
driven transportation system. 

First, of course, is the absolute neces- 
sity of a total network of electrical transit 
lines, not only in the great metropolitan 
centers but also in the smaller cities. It 
is odd to review the current attitude that 
we cannot afford such systems. I think we 
have forgotten that electric transit systems 
far preceded gasoline-driven transporta- 
tion and that, during the latter part of the 
last century when our country was much 
poorer and much less technologically ad- 
vanced than now, we developed a splen- 
did electrical transportation network, 
Starting with the 1888 electrical trolley 
system in Richmond, Virginia, we had in 
operation by 1917 over 1,000 separate 
transit companies with some 60,000 non- 
polluting street cars carrying close to 11 
billion passengers a year over 26,000 
miles of track. (Thanks to William Mid- 
dleton in the February 1973 American 
Heritage.) 

As always, a change in the nature of 
transportation had an immediate and de- 
cisive effect on the form of the city. In 
this case it opened up the city to the hin- 
terland, allowing people to pour out from 
the congested central city into the sur- 
roundings, creating a new urban phenom- 
enon: the streetcar suburbs. But in the 
19th century the way to get to the street- 
car was to walk; so the form the suburbs 
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Remember the electrical transit 
lines, or streetcars? We had them 
way back when, when we were 
poorer, less technologically ad- 
vanced. We can have them again. 


took was fairly dense developments in 
fairly narrow strips defined by the electric 
transit lines, the width being determined 
by the distance people were willing to 
walk to the trolley. It was only after gaso- 
line-powered automobiles became widely 
used in the 20th century that the edges 

of the earlier urban corridors became 
blurred and that the outpouring spread in 
a great wave over huge areas, with so 
much damage to the countryside. 

We may expect the outpouring from 
the cities to continue, but its future form 
will resume many of the old characteris- 
tics of the old streetcar corridors, except 
that the lateral dimension of development 
will be determined not by the measure of 
the human foot but by the distance capaci- 
ties of electrically driven subsystems. 

Simplest of electrical transportation 
units is the elevator, and surely there will 
be a great influx of highrise apartment 
houses within walking distance of electric 
transit line stations when the meaning of 
the gasoline shortage really becomes felt. 

Beyond this, there would seem to be a 
new dimension of urbanity determined by 
the range of the battery-driven electric 
vehicle, widely used by what I call the 
“golf cart culture.” These nonpolluting 
vehicles have received wide acceptance in 
recreational and resort developments and 
could become the main way to the station 
for the daily trip to town. Plugged in each 
night to the electrical system, the batteries 
are recharged and fresh for the trip next 
day. The present daily range of this ve- 
hicle is, I think, in the neighborhood of 
14 miles, thus establishing 7 miles from 
the transit line as the limit for lateral urban 
growth. Of course, technology may extend 
this limit somewhat, but it will be a far 
distant day (if ever) that battery cars will 
achieve anything like the mobility of those 
that are gasoline driven. 

We now see the metropolitan region as 
rather dense corridors of development 
along electric transit lines, with major cen- 
ters of employment, retail and business 
activities at the points of juncture of these 
lines. 

This almost inevitably will mean a re- 
surgence of land values and economic ac- 
tivity in the centers and subcenters of 
existing cities, a more intensive use of the 
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expensive infrastructure that already exists 
there, and a gradual decline and atrophy 
of the subcenters dependent on gasoline 

to be reached. 

For local shopping, community and 
home-oriented recreation activities, a lo- 
cation near the transit station seems logi- 
cal. This would fall near the geographical 
center of the golf-cart-oriented housing. 
Two golf carts per family would be far 
less extravagant of resources than two 
automobiles. 

Going along with all this is a subtle and 
pervasive change in lifestyle and the value 
systems which determine it. The entire 
issue of nature and the city takes on new 
meaning. 

We are just at the point, I think, where 
the whole idea of the suburb—that you 
can have your cake and eat it, too—has 
proved to be a delusion because what is 
there is neither nature nor city. I think the 
gasoline shortage will accelerate a trend, 
already clearly present, for an increasing 
number of families to seek for both adults 
and children the advantages of urbanity 
that can only be achieved in high density 
developments for the workweek, and an 
escape into natural surroundings during 
the weekend. The shortening of the work- 
week and lengthening of the weekend 
would facilitate this trend and would have 
far-reaching effect on the form of cities. 

It would tend to reduce the blurring of the 
distinction between country and city and 
would strengthen the development of 
moderately dense urban corridors with 
truly open country between. Such devel- 
opment would provide huge economies in 
the public service delivery systems— 
water, sewer, clectricity, gas (if any), 
road, transit—as compared with those re- 
quired for urban sprawl. 

Now comes the question of the trans- 
portation outward from the urban center 
for the long weekend, be it to a campsite 
in the state parks, the weekend cottage in 
the country or the motel at the mountains, 
lake or seashore. Here, the use of gaso- 
line-powered vehicles has a logic and jus- 
tification that does not exist for the twice- 
daily commutation trips; the destination is 
not a concentrated one shared by vast 
numbers of people. Just the opposite, the 
idea here is the widest possible dispersal, 


the destination most distant from anyone 
else. I recognize that there will be recrea- 
tion concentrations served by electric 
lines, the beaches and amusement parks, 
but the great push will be dispersal over 
the countryside where the mobility of in- 
dividually powered vehicles is needed and 
where the air pollution effect is minimal 
because of the very dispersion. 

I am aware of the fact that eventually 
gasoline, even for this purpose, will not be 
available. What I am trying to do is to lay 
out an interim course which recognizes 
this ultimate reality and which sets a di- 
rection of adjustment which strengthens 
the social structure in the process. 

The political consequence of this new 
awareness will be a shift in public spend- 
ing away from automobile-based facili- 
ties, superhighways, highways and parking 
garages, with increasing emphasis on 
electrical transportation systems and elec- 
trical transportation research. The plan- 
ners will have to recast their ideas and re- 
write their regulations comterning road- 
ways and parking required for new devel- 
opment. There will be an enormous shift 
in real estate values, away from scattered 
suburban and exurban areas into new con- 
centrations along electric transportation 
lines. Old centers of existing cities will 
take on new value. Only a slight increase 
in gasoline price and only a few experi- 
ences of gasoline unavailability will affect 
enough people to start the new trend roll- 
ing. Institutional investment policies will 
follow suit. Architects and landscape ar- 
chitects will start to function on a new 
programmatic base. It will be their job to 
show how high density and good living 
values can be simultaneously achieved. 

Of course, many will disagree with 
several of my proposals and with the ac- 
curacy of my predictions. But at least we 
are beginning to realize that the petroleum 
shortage is real, and, in consequence, we 
may begin to accept the shift from petro- 
leum to electricity as our main source of 
mobility. It would be well for us to start 
now to think through the consequences of 
these facts and to sketch out a vision of 
an American lifestyle which preserves and 
accentuates our traditional living values, 
but which accepts the realities of the 
world energy situation. O 


The way to reach that streetcar was This spells dense corridors of devel- 
to walk; now, maybe it will be by opment along electric transit lines, 
nonpolluting, battery-driven elec- as well as a resurgence of land 


tric vehicles. 


values and economic activities in 
the centers and subcenters of exist- 
ing cities, whose infrastructures 
will now get new meaning. 
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Zoning 
with the User 
in Mind 


Alexander Cooper 


To the extent that New York City, and 
most other cities as well, must compete 
with the suburbs for tenants, the quality 
of new housing affects the city’s very sur- 
vival. Moreover, quality bears a ponder- 
able relationship to the more conventional 
concern for quantity as, increasingly, 
neighborhoods resist what they consider 
the disruptive intrusion of new highrise 
apartment buildings. 

This issue of community opposition to 
new housing is far from simple. There is 
no doubt, however, that inappropriately 
designed towers and slabs have contrib- 
uted to the present turmoil that threatens 
to diminish intolerably the production of 
housing, if not halt it altogether. A recur- 
ring theme of the conflict is one of scale: 
highrise versus lowrise housing. Scale used 
to be simply a trade word among design 
professionals; now it has become a popu- 
lar cause from coast to coast and an ex- 
pression of a deep-seated preservation in- 
stinct. The recent public referendum in 
San Francisco, which intended to impose 
drastic height limits of any new develop- 
ment, came very close to adoption. 

Early in 1972, when Mayor John V. 
Lindsay asked his Urban Design Council 
(an independent group of private citizens 
supported by a professional staff paid by 
the city) to investigate ways to improve 
the quality of the city’s new housing, it 
was abundantly clear that the assignment 
had a great deal to do with the city’s eco- 
nomic and social well-being. And while 
we were, at that time, aware of the many 
different implications of the word housing, 
we were only vaguely aware of the elusive 
and frail nature of the word “quality.” 
The many perceptions of quality, like 
beauty, have traditionally been violently 
personal and often conflicting among the 
various interests in housing. After a full 
assessment of all the viewpoints and after 
long months of deliberation, we have ar- 
rived at what we believe to be a humane, 


Mr. Cooper, an architect, is director of 

the Urban Design Group, Department of 
City Planning, New York City, and execu- 
tive director of the Mayor’s Urban Design 
Council. Principal staff for the Housing 
Quality Program included Michael 
Kwartler and Charles Reiss. 
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rational and workable definition of qual- 
ity: one which accounts for the architects’ 
concern for propriety, the builders’ con- 
cern for efficiency, the owners’ concern 
for marketability and the tenants’ concern 
for livability. 

We have shaped the definition around 
those forces which have the most immedi- 
ate, and ultimately most sustaining, vested 
interest in the quality of housing: the 
neighborhood and the tenant. Quality in 
housing may not exist independent of its 
surroundings, Housing quality must be 
considered synonymous with neighbor- 
hood quality. Solid neighborhoods add 
luster to unspectacular buildings, while 
even the most satisfactory apartment 
house has trouble surviving in a disinte- 
grating neighborhood. This sense of place, 
of diversity and of distinctiveness is pre- 
cious to a city as well as to local residents, 
contributing to morale, self-respect and 
sense of community. It must be protected. 

Our second determinant of quality is 
the individual tenant. While many theories 
of user need have been postulated over 
time, little of what is built today reflects 
the current attitudes of predispositions of 
tenants. The traditionally low vacancy 
rate in New York City, for example, op- 
erates in favor of the seller, so that it is 
more often the protective instinct of man- 
agement toward property which assures 
a minimum level of services rather than 
any thoughtful response toward tenants’ 
needs. 

With these two reliable indices of neigh- 
borhood and tenant, quality has been post- 
ulated within four basic areas: neighbor- 
hood impact; recreation space; security 
and safety; and the apartment. We began 
the formulation with over 70 discrete 
items which have now been reduced to 37 
weighted and sharply differentiated ele- 
ments. This refinement is the result of a 
year-long testing program during which 
time we subjected a variety of existing 
buildings in neighborhoods of varying 
densities and scale to the rigorous criteria 
of objectivity and equity. We further dis- 
carded difficult-to-measure elements so 
that we know that the final product is 
both feasible and practical. 

With a definition in hand, we set out to 
determine the best instrumentality for 


achieving that quality. Although we con- 
sidered several approaches, including the 
Building Code and the Housing and 
Maintenance Code, we soon realized that 
zoning is the appropriate vehicle. For 
surely it is axiomatic that zoning designs 
a city. 

The council has proposed a completely 
new approach to zoning for residential 
construction—an approach that would set 
the same standards for subsidized as well 
as for private housing and that would 
transcend the traditional boundaries of 
the individual zoning lot to recognize the 
primacy of the neighborhood. Unlike the 
present zoning regulations, our proposals 
do not mandate all requirements nor offer 
voluntary bonuses for specified amenities. 
Instead, within given limits, the entire 
process would be elective, setting goals 
rather than minimum standards that effec- 
tively become maximum achievements. 

In order to put up a new residential build- 
ing, a developer would have to earn a suffi- 
cient number of quality points in the four 
identified programs of quality: neighbor- 
hood impact, recreation space, security 
and safety, and the apartment. The point 
system is delicately calibrated: Different 
values are given for different elements and 
for varying degrees of compliance with 
each specific goal. For 22 of the elements, 
a minimum level of compliance is speci- 
fied; extra points would be gained by going 
beyond that minimum. The degree of com- 
pliance of the other 15 elements would be 
left to the discretion of the developer. 

Although minimum compliance with 
the 22 basic elements would yield a proj- 
ect of acceptable quality, the scoring has 
been established in such a way that there 
is always an incentive to achieve higher 
levels of quality to the mutual benefit of 
developer and tenant. By its flexibility, the 
proposed zoning would offer a free-choice 
system that for the first time accurately 
mirrors the selective process of design. A 
developer and his architect could che6 


privacy, or by providing larger 
but deleting balconies. 

Zoning today. In 1961, after 
of exhaustive preparation, New York City 
adopted a new Zoning Resolution to re- 


Many yearn] 


In housing-troubled New York City, 
the Mayor’s Urban Design Council 
is investigating ways to improve the 
quality of the living environment. 
All housing built under present zon- 
ing laws was examined. 


Stereotyped structures, regardless of 
density, location or type of financ- 
ing, were what the council found. 
Zoning, it concluded, is the appro- 
priate vehicle with which to reach 
better quality. 


place the original 1916 document. The 
new version provided a rational guile to 
the growth and future development of the 
city. Unforeseen, however, was the}reality 
that abstract controls, which abound in 
the resolution, tend to create rigid frm- 
ulas, or zoning envelopes, which limit the 
adaptability of the document. There i}, 
for instance, incorporated into the resblu- 
tion a predetermined vision of the built 
world: The Zoning Resolution is a bonus 
system which grants more buildable akea 
for incremental increases in height and 
additional open spaces on the ground. The 
inevitable result is that within each resi- 
dential district there is an optimum solu- 
tion: a high tower surrounded by park- 
like spaces. The unfortunate circumstan¢ 
is that the Zoning Resolution in effect 
mandates a building type which has be- 
come the symbol for, and often the root 
cause of, extensive neighborhood conflict. 
The tower-in-a-park solution creates indi- 
vidual, isolated incidents which suffer 
more than succeed from their very re- 
moteness. 

Toward zoning for quality. The broad 
objective of the Urban Design Council 
recommendation is to promote the highdst 
achievable standard of quality, consistent 
with economic feasibility, for restdenitial 
construction in New York : 

The criterie imposed in the selection of 
the elemefits of quality are two: equity 
and/objectivity. To be acceptable, an ele- 
meñt must hold as equally true for the 
Borpugh of Queens as for the Borough of 
Manhattan, and also for high income as 

| as for low income tenants. 

Objectivity proves to be the more diffi- 
cult criterion. The quality elements must 
necessarily lend themselves to measure- 


ment. This mechanical requirement tends 
to eliminate those elements which primar- 
ily involve subjective value judgments. 
For example, there are limitless personal 
attitudes regarding apartment quality. 
Practical necessity as well as personal 
preference dictates a variety of lifestyles, 
from loft spaces to houseboats, all of 
which are viable and should not be pre- 
cluded by a new zoning formulation. Per- 
sonal style is better left unregulated. 
Following the dual principles of equity 
and objectivity, 37 specific elements have 
been established as constituting housing 
quality. The elements are grouped into 
the quality programs already mentioned: 

Neighborhood impact. One of the pri- 
mary aims of the new proposal is to stim- 
ulate new housing that will be regarded 
as beneficial rather than disruptive by the 
adjacent community. Respect for prev- 
alent scale of the neighborhood is assured 
by establishing the height of a project in 
relation to that of surrounding buildings. 
To extend this good neighbor policy, ele- 
ments are included which minimize the 
effect of shadows cast by the project on 
adjoining public and private properties, 
whether open space or buildings. Devel- 
opments which provide continuous street 
facades and activities are considered more 
favorably than those which tend to break 
continuity or have empty spaces on the 
street. Another element promotes the in- 
fusion of greenery into the city by man- 
dating the planting of new trees on the 
sidewalks. 

Recreation space. The recreation pro- 
gram constitutes perhaps the most dra- 
matic departure from prevalent theory 
and practice. Open space as required by 
regulations is typically open, but seldom 
space. The program aims to relate, for 
the first time, the nature and extent of fa- 
cilities provided to the occupancy char- 
acteristics of the intended residents. The 
intent is twofold: first, to provide private 
recreation space for the exclusive use by 
the tenants; second, to provide semipri- 
vate space for use by tenants and the com- 
munity. Any new housing development 
will accommodate, within predictable 
limits, a fixed number of children and 
adults, Based upon these projections, spe- 
cific types of recreation space must be pro- 
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The negative rigidity of minimum 
standards, when applied on a city- 
wide basis, generates uniform rather 
than varied design solutions. A 
flexible zoning system with emphasis 


on human and environmental ele- 
ments is sought. 


vided for the benefit of the various age 
groups. The required recreation space is 
based upon a reasonable minimum need 
and may not be impinged upon for any 
other purpose, such as parking. 

A second major departure is embodied 
in the definition rather than allocation of 
recreation space. Presently only the space 
at ground level or on a roof no more than 
23 feet above ground level is permitted to 
count toward an open space requirement. 
This limitation is too restrictive. It is pro- 
posed instead that required recreation 
space be permitted not only on ground 
level but also on roofs wherever they are 
suitably and conveniently developed for 
the use of the residents. Covered, or 
weather protected, space is also suitable 
for recreation purposes, and in certain 
instances even appropriate indoor space 
can be counted toward the required pro- 
gram. This more intensive use of site 
for recreational purposes is both a psychic 
necessity and a design opportunity to 
create new forms of urban amenity. Be- 
yond type, size and location, standards 
are proposed to assure the adequate pro- 
vision of winter sunlight, landscaped 
areas, sufficient on-site trees and properly 
placed benches. Another element is the 
visual shielding of required off-street park- 
ing spaces. 

Security and safety. In that security and 
safety represent mutual concerns of both 
tenants and management, this aspect is 
crucial to any concept of housing quality. 
To date these concerns have been satisfied 
by the often belated application of human, 
canine or mechanical hardware. The pro- 
posed quality elements incorporate the 
principle of maximum visual surveillance 
as a deterrent to potential personal or 
Property damage. The program is not 
offered as an alternative to sophisticated 
crime prevention technology. It is postu- 
lated rather that a considered design ap- 
proach to the problem may achieve signi- 
ficant benefits for the residents with a 
minimum of effort. Consequently, those 
areas of documented high crime activity 
within a housing development are identi- 
fied and programmed for visual exposure: 
high visibility of elevator lobbies, circula- 
tion stairs, parking lots and outdoor rec- 
reation spaces. 
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Zoning for residential construction 
would set the same standards for 
subsidized as well as for private 
housing. Traditional boundaries of 
the individual zoning lot would 
transcend to recognize the primacy 
of the neighborhood. 


Quality is postulated within four 
basic areas: neighborhood impact; 
recreation space; security and 
safety; and the apartment. Goals are 
set rather than minimum standards. 


The concept, simply stated, is that or- 
ganizational decisions regarding public, 
semiprivate and private spaces can be 
made which tend to foster recognition of 
neighbors and outsiders. The resulting 
sense of intimacy and identification will 
tend to inhibit crime and vandalism. This 
premise regarding security and safety is 
an essential ingredient to housing quality. 

The apartment. The program for living 
space contains no surprises. From caves 
to space capsules there are few surprises 
left. There are instead only common, ordi- 
nary and elemental qualities which by 
now are conceived as basic rights. 

The program intends no breakthroughs 
but rather a simple, self-evident catalog 
of reasonable considerations for program- 
ming sound housing. Large size in an 
apartment is noncontroversial and desir- 
able. The element which calls for sunlight 
in the apartment is more directed to the 
orientation of a building on a site than to 
preventing windowless apartments. Fur- 
ther provisions assure visual privacy be- 
tween apartments, daylight in kitchens 
and an adequate garbage storage and re- 
moval system. There are performance 
guidelines regarding balconies, if provided, 
and daylight in hallways. 

The process. The resulting proposal 
differs conceptually from both the tradi- 
tional zoning exercise of “minimum stand- 
ards” and the more recent trend of “in- 
centive™ zoning. 

The negative rigidity of minimum 
standards, when applied on a citywide 
basis, generates uniform rather than 
varied design solutions. The incentive ap- 
proach relies on economic energy which 
is tragically lacking in today’s housing 
market. This lack of incentive is particu- 
larly true of the publicly assisted pro- 
grams, where social objectives operate 
differently from the more traditional profit 
incentives. For these reasons a totally new 
approach was developed. 

The Housing Quality Program relates 
zoning to the actual design process, the 
basis of which is choice. All design pro- 
fessionals exercise choice, either con- 
sciously or subconsciously, among the 
range of variables available. This exercise 
of choice constitutes the basic mystery, 
and sometimes poetry, of the profession. 


A primary objective of the proposal is to 
codify those variables. 

A system of trade-offs among real world 
choices has, therefore, been institution- 
alized. The scoring mechanism is a 
rating system which, for any new hous- 
ing proposal, develops a numeri- 
cal value up to a theoretical maximum of 
25 points for each program. These pro- 
gram points are then converted to a qual- 
ity of development for a given site. 

Each of the four quality programs con- 
tains a number of quality elements. Each 
of these is assigned a weighted value so 
that the score adds up to a total of 25 
points per program, as shown in the sum- 
mary table. In this manner, each of the 
four programs is considered to be of equal 
importance. It is true that in some areas 
of the city, the concern for neighborhood 
impact might predominate over, for in- 
stance, the issue of recreation space. This 
variation in emphasis is accommodated 
by simply predetermining to score higher 
for that program. Indeed, the priorities 
among the programs can be established 
before any detailed design work begins on 
a project. The council decided to score 
each of the four quality programs sepa- 
rately. If it were permitted to add together 
the points from each program, the poten- 
tial for abuse would be great: An entire 
program could be electively discarded. 
The disaggregated rather than aggregated 
system is employed as a further guarantee 
of responsible design. 

Many alternatives were explored to re- 
late the concept of quality to density. Two 
basic principles guided the formulation: 
First, existing use classification (residen- 
tial, commercial, manufacturing) and dis- 
trict mapping (the boundaries which de- 
fine separate districts) are accepted as 
givens; second, the Urban Design Council 
believes that no further increase in den- 
sity, beyond presently permitted maxi- 
mums, is warranted. 

Based on these assumptions, the pro- 
posed system would grant incremental 
increases in density for progressively 
higher attainment of quality. The various 
elements within a program are stated as 
goals rather than as minimum standards. 
Maximum points are obtained by full com- 
pliance with the proposed goal. Each goal 


implies the possibility of achieving 100 
percent compliance, and hence the full 
point score for that element. Less than full 
compliance is rewarded with fewer points, 
and noncompliance is permitted as well. 
The number of program points earned 
through compliance with the stated goals 
is converted to a quality rating. This 
measure is stated in quality points, up to 
a maximum of 20 for any development. 
The quality points are then used to deter- 
mine the buildable area permitted on a 
site. A sliding scale of floor area is em- 
ployed, up to the present maximum limit 
for each residential district. 

There is also a mandatory aspect to the 
scoring mechanism. Certain elements 
within each quality program are consid- 
ered absolutely essential to attaining an 
acceptable level of quality. For these par- 
ticular elements (22 of the 37), a mini- 
mum level of compliance is stipulated. 
This device serves as a warranty against 
mindless design. Minimum compliance 
for an individual element is rated at zero. 
Therefore, a building that develops no 
quality points, by minimally complying 
with the mandated elements, and discard- 
ing all the others, can still be built. The 
project will have achieved an acceptable 
level of quality, i.e., it will generally 
conform in scale to the neighborhood; 
it will have adequate recreation space 
for the tenants; it will have incor- 
porated security precautions, and it will 
have apartments of good size with ade- 
quate sunlight. It would be permissible to 
construct such a project, if at a reduced 
density. The scoring mechanism has been 
weighted so that the incentive to achieve 
higher levels of quality will always be op- 
erative for the mutual benefit of the de- 
veloper, the architect and the tenant. 

Administration. Any new zoning pro- 
posal, no matter how compelling or so- 
phisticated, can be brought to ruin if the 
details of administering the program are 
overly complex. For this reason we pro- 
pose that the mechanics of zoning admin- 
istration remain unchanged. The Housing 
Quality Program would in no way jeopar- 
dize the statutory authority of the agencies 
(City Planning Commission, Board of 
Standards and Appeals, the Department 
of Buildings and the Board of Estimate) 
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Thirty-seven sharply defined ele- 
ments are given within the quality 
areas. Different values are given 
each element and for varying de- 
grees of compliance with each goal. 


The council’s concept still requires 
work; questions arise: Will new zon- 
ing alone do the job? What about 
the cost? Still, itis a step toward 
zoning with the user in mind. 


which bear the major responsibility for 
administering zoning. Further, each of the 
37 quality elements has been framed in 
such a way that it can be illustrated and 
measured. No element is beyond the com- 
petence of the architect to ascertain, or of 
the buildings examiner to certify. The dual 
objective of clarity of intent and simplicity 
in execution has been scrupulously main- 
tained. 

Cost. No consideration of housing qual- 
ity can be divorced from the dictates of 
cost. It is a widely accepted cliché that 
anything having to do with “quality” will 
cost more. The objective of the council is 
that the cost of building housing not be in- 
creased as a consequence of implementing 
this proposal. We are confident that this 
objective has been met; that designing a 
project to achieve a high quality rating is 
no more expensive than designing a proj- 
ect to the standards of present zoning. 

Three specific strategies have been em- 
ployed to assure this result. First, an ex- 
tensive program was undertaken to test a 
broad range of newly completed build- 
ings, each designed in accordance with the 
1961 Zoning Resolution. A variety of 
types, from garden apartments to highrise, 
were selected in each of the zoning dis- 
tricts. One of the unforeseen conclusions 
of the testing is that many existing build- 
ings do score a remarkably high number 
of quality points. A second surprising con- 
clusion is that projects designed for the 
subsidized housing programs and built 
within the statutory funding limits of those 
programs often score higher than conven- 
tionally financed buildings. In summary, 
many buildings already built can, with 
minor adjustments, achieve considerable 
quality as defined by the Housing Quality 
Program with no additional cost. 

Second, a continual cost analysis of the 
individual elements was carried out as the 
proposal developed. The theory of trade- 
offs was applied to costs as well. For some 
elements, full compliance with the stated 
goal would cost more than conventional 
practice. Large room sizes are a prime ex- 
ample. Full compliance for the majority 
of elements would have no cost conse- 
quences. Some of the elements would in 
fact produce cost reductions. While 100 
percent compliance with every quality 
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element might indeed add costs to the 
project, such compliance is not necessary 
to produce a high quality building. 

Third, the effect of the Housing Quality 
Program is to create balancing economic 
efficiencies by eliminating certain con- 
straints built into present regulation. By 
removing the limitation on how much of 
a site a building may cover, the potential 
for cost reductions is dramatic. The exist- 
ing 40 percent maximum coverage for a 
residential tower, if increased to 50 per- 
cent, would permit a 25 percent reduction 
in the height of the building. The eco- 
nomics of lower height and larger indi- 
vidual floors are obvious. Similarly, any 
project now compelled to use reinforced 
concrete as the basic building material 
might well be able to use less expensive 
types of construction. By these three 
mechanisms, the council has insured that 
the Housing Quality Program would not 
inhibit housing production. 

Whither? The Housing Quality Pro- 
gram became public in July. Since that 
time, presentations have been made 
throughout the city to community plan- 
ning boards, various civic groups and pro- 
fessional organizations. A citywide work- 
shop was conducted by the City Planning 
Commission in September, and borough- 
wide presentations and discussions are 
being held. Public reaction tends to be as 
radical as the proposal, ranging from 
“Grass will grow in the streets” (from 
those who have just now, after 12 years, 
learned the existing Zoning Resolution) 
to “It’s good. It should be approved” 
(from some mayoral candidates who have 
not yet seen it). 

More reasoned reaction is that the pro- 
posal tends to address in a serious manner 
those issues uppermost in people’s minds. 
The City Planning Commission intends to 
modify the council’s proposal in accord- 
ance with the sentiments voiced through 
the exposure process. It will then carry the 
revision forward for public hearings by 
mid-"74, 

That zoning has been pinpointed as the 
major determinant of the city’s built form 
and that hard numbers have successfully 
been applied to quality of life are positive 
developments for both the architectural 
profession and the public. C 


Wanttosaveon | 
electrical installations? 


NECA study reveals opinions 
of design professionals. 


The National Electrical Contractors 
Association (NECA) recently com- 
pleted a study to find out how elec- 
trical contractors can help maintain 
high performance on projects requir- 
ing complex electrical system in- 
stallations. On a question involving 
project planning, most participants 
agreed: the professional electrical 
contractor should have a role as a 
preconstruction consultant. 
Reasons? The electrical contrac- 
tor is an important member of the 
building team. And his specialized 
knowledge, applied early in the 
project, can be very valuable in as- 
suring overall coordination of the 
electrical job. Skilled at project 
scheduling and expediting electrical 
work, his knowledge of product ap- 
plications, code requirements, and 
his installation expertise can help 
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avoid costly potential problems and delays later in the 
project. 

That’s why many construction industry professionals 
involve electrical subcontractors in preconstruction 
planning: to make sure the job gets done—efficiently, 
economically, accurately, profitably. For more informa- 
tion on how you can benefit from the study, mail this 
coupon today. 


National Electrical 

Contractors Association, Inc. 
Dept. A-12, 7315 Wisconsin Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 20014 
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| Please send a free copy of the NECA Preconstruction Conference Handbook, | 
| explaining how | can save time, headaches and money through preconstruction | 
| planning. | 
l 

| Name Title. | 
| Firm | 
| l 
| Address. | 
| ci State. Zip. | 
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Ceco steelform services 
helped complete 
still another superdome 


Consider the economy of one-way concrete joist systems using standard size forms 
You save time as well as money, because Ceco has the forms on hand. ready to go, anyplace in the country. 
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In New Orleans as in other cities across 
the country, Ceco forming services are 
changing horizons. With Ceco 
monolithic reinforced concrete 
systems, you get simplicity, reliability 
and economy. You can design with true 
versatility in rib slab, waffle slab or 

flat slab construction. And with Ceco's 
forming services, you get a dependable 
floor system fast. Ceco crews of 
formwork specialists erect and remove 
forms of steel, fiberglass or wood, on 


schedule, on a firm, lump-sum contract. 


All materials and forming equipment 
are available locally everywhere. For 
more facts, see Sweet's or consult 
your local Ceco district office. 
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Louisiana Superdome 
Architects/Engineers 

Curtis and Davis, Architects and Planne! 
Edward B. Silverstein and Associates, Archit 
Nolan, Norman and Nolan, Architects 
Sverdrup and Parcel and Associates, Inc 
Contractor 

Huber, Hunt & Nichols, Inc. 

and Blount Bros. Corp., Joint Venture. 


CECO concrete forming services 


The Ceco Corporatio a J West 26th Street + Chicago, Illinois 60650 


le 10 on information card 
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Urban Housing: The Proceedings of the 
International Conference on Urban Hous- 
ing, May 7-9, 1973. Edited by Vasily 
Kouskoulas, Detroit: Civil Engineering 
Department, Wayne State University, 
1973, 277 pp. $20. 

This book, a symposium of papers 
read at an international conference, 
covers a lot of territory. The chapter 
headings suggest the range of subjects: 
Urban Environmental Analysis, Environ- 
mental Relations, Socio-Economic Evalu- 
ation, Planning and Design, Construction 
and Operation. The 41 well-written, 
though somewhat theoretical, essays cover 
almost every imaginable aspect of hous- 
ing and related development. Although 
rigidly structured in outline, the book is 
by no means even, or even consistent, in 
its treatment of the various subjects. 

The contributions range from simple 
descriptions, as in the case of institutional 
arrangements in Latin America and a 
discussion of various outstanding apart- 
ment developments in urban renewal 
areas, to theoretical essays on planning 
and land use and a description of various 
types of novel structural systems. Treated 
also are transportation, solid waste dis- 
posal, housing finance, socioeconomic in- 
tegration, housing for the elderly and re- 
habilitation. 

The reviewer was particularly intrigued 
with Professor Patrick Horsbrugh’s treat- 
ment of “synecotecture,” which advances 
the thesis that “no substantial improve- 
ment in urban habitation is likely to be 
achieved unless and until buildings are 
designed with capacity to sustain vegeta- 
tion, both inside and outside the struc- 
ture, in quantity, continuously, and in 
closest person-plant proximity.” For large 
apartment buildings he even recommends 
that the roofs be planted with grass. 

Interesting also was Professor J. W. 
Strutt’s and Professor S. G. Haider’s es- 
say on “non-orthogonal geometrics in 
urban forms and patterns.” Here they ex- 
plore a variety of geometric forms for 
housing, much reminiscent of Moshe Saf- 
die’s work before and after his famous 
Habitat. 

This book is literally a smorgasbord of 
ideas and opinions relating to housing, 
planning and structural systems, with 
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much on particular housing programs 
thrown in. The essays are, for the most 
part, quite sophisticated in content. The 
architect will find much of interest here— 
some of it old, some of it quite new, some 
of it average, some of it very original. 
M. Carter McFarland, Director, AIA 
Urban and Housing Programs 


Master Builders of the Animal World. 
David Hancocks. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1973. 138 pp. $8.95. 

It’s appropriate to include this book 
with others on housing. David Hancocks, 
the author, who is now working on a new 
zoo project in Seattle, once meant to 


specialize on housing for people, but he 
found the housing built by animals to be 
more challenging and now devotes his 
time to zoological architecture. He knows 
his subject well and is able to write in a 
most interesting manner. His vivid de- 
scriptions of the buildings of the animal 
world are complemented by hundreds of 
illustrations. 

“Modern architecture,” writes Han- 
cocks, “faced with the universal problem 
of a housing shortage so acute that even 
people existing within a damp basement 
- .. cannot be included in the official lists 
of the homeless, continue to expend their 
energies for the most part upon the archi- 
tecture of pomposity and prestige. They 
do not seem willing to learn from the les- 
sons of economy which have ruled the 
survival of all other species. . . . They 
have not become aware that social orders 


Housing is a worldwide concern and 
a social problem for industrialized 
and developing countries alike. 
Recent books view the subject from 
a number of vantage points. 


evolved by other species have found their 
expression in true architecture.” In every 
example of successful architecture in the 
animal world, “form is dictated by func- 
tion.” And he observes that “for elegance 
and precision, for structural ingenuity and 
for powers of improvisation, the animal 
builders are better at architecture than 

we are.” 

It might be well to note that animals 
which live in conditions which appear to 
us as overcrowded never exceed a density 
that keeps their specific individual dis- 
tances from being maintained, as Han- 
cocks remarks. Gulls, for example, build 
their nests just beyond the pecking dis- 


tance of each other. The animal world 
has much to teach us regarding both 
structure and social behavior. 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways, and be wise,” is a Biblical 
admonition for those among us who are 
inclined to be lazy. Lazy or not, the archi- 
tect who is somewhat complacent about 
his “modern” designs may yet learn a 
few things from the ant besides admira- 
tion for its example as a go-getter. It’s 
also a builder of amazing abilities. 

The ant’s underground nest is a maze 
of tunnels with deep vertical shafts con- 
taining a great number of chambers with 
galleries extending hundreds of meters in 
length. Because the ant cannot regulate 
its body heat and is susceptible to the 
slightest changes in temperature, the sur- 
face of its mound must be constantly 
manipulated to control heat loss. Ventila- 


tion shafts can be enlarged or reduced to 
fit the climate of any given day. Quite a 
lesson in this day of an energy crisis. 

Or consider that master builder, the 
dormouse, who weaves a spherical nest of 
summer grasses, camouflaging it all, and 
then in autumn moves to underground 
headquarters for comfort. It’s cheaper 
than a trip to Florida. And the rufous- 
crowned finch lark, who lives in Kenya’s 
hot and dry tracts, airconditions its nest. 
The base is formed of small pebbles, and 
the slightest breeze blows through. Larger 
pebbles on the exposed perimeter keep it 
from slipping into the mud against which 
the nest is constructed. 

The rufous-breasted castlebuilder of 
Central America likes a bit of comfort, 
and its orderly home has a hallway car- 
peted with fragments of cast reptile skin. 
We don’t know why, but some birds like 
a bit of beauty. Starlings, for example, 
will gather sycamore blossoms to dec- 
orate their nests. 

And there’s the duck-billed platypus 
who excavates its tunnels in riverbanks, 
giving them an arched roof and a flat 
floor, the whole construction being ex- 
tended with new nesting chambers added 
every year. And, of course, there’s the 
city builder, the prairie dog, whose net- 
work of underground burrows and nest- 
ing chambers once formed colonial town- 
ships over hundreds of miles. 

This completely fascinating book de- 
scribes the building techniques and be- 
havior of hundreds of animals: the spi- 
der’s aerial home, the beaver’s dam, the 
underwater architecture of the octopus, 
the garden snail’s mobile home. There’s 
information about their construction man- 
agement, their joint ventures, their build- 
ing teams, their eternal struggle to keep a 
roof over their heads. 

It would be intellectually dishonest to 
attribute anthropomorphic sentiments to 
the building activities of other animals, 
comments P. J. Olney, curator of birds at 
the Zoological Society of London, in the 
introduction. But, he continues, it’s just as 
false to belittle the building techniques 
used as being based merely on a system 
of reflexes. “And though only man builds 
for his own esthetic pleasure, he is in the 
fortunate position of being able to ap- 
preciate and learn from the many beauti- 
ful and fascinating constructions that 
other animals make.” Do read the book, 
learn and appreciate. It may make you 
feel rather humble, but it’s guaranteed to 
entertain, to inform and to make you 
proud that, after all, you yourself are a 
part of the animal kingdom. “Each ani- 
mal structure is a masterpiece in its own 
right,” concludes Hancocks, “and al- 
though we may dismiss many of their at- 
tempts as crude or simple they nonethe- 
less play some role in the development of 
our concept of architecture.” Mary E. 
Osman continued on page 52 
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Suburbia. Bill Owens. San Francisco: 
Straight Arrow Books, 1973. Unpaged. 
$5.95. Handmade Houses: A Guide to the 
Woodbutcher’s Art. Text by Art Boericke, 
photos by Barry Shiparo, San Francisco: 
Scrimshaw Press, 1973. Unpaged. $12.95. 
How clever I am to review these books 
together—how witty, how prescient, how 
liberal—ah, yes, I too live in the glass 


Re cad 


house at which I am about to throw 
stones. That’s why I am attracted to these 
books; could not live without them; yet 
cunningly got them for free. They bounce 
off each other like golf balls in a tiled 
bath, reverberating with the exact same 
mentality. Only one is a book of Joy, of 
Goodness, of the Right Thing—and the 
snazziest large format color you've ever 
seen. The other is of darkness, of evil, of 
the bounce-light black and white somber 
photo, of Badness and Despair. 

Straight Arrow Books, publisher of 
Suburbia, is an arm of Rolling Stone 
Press, as you'may know. Bill Owens shot 
Suburbia while working as a photogra- 
pher for the Livermore, California, Inde- 
pendent (his cover, his straight identity, 
his license for dirty tricks). With a 
straight face he tells us that the subjects 
of this volume have found the American 
Dream. He dedicates the book to them, 
says that they are his friends and that he 
knows them. He must have won their 
trust somehow since the book includes 
several bedroom-type shots. 

Yet I think that these pictures must 
rate as among the most vicious ever taken. 
Owens pretends to be nonjudgmental, but 
the pictures are humiliating, degrading 
and unctous in the extreme as he zeroes in 
on every hair curler, every beer belly, 
every snarl. Cluck your tongue, and 
whistle softly; we are not among them. 

I have always said that, politics aside, 
I'd rather have a conservative for a com- 
panion than a liberal. If you annoy a con- 
servative, he will punch you in the nose, 
while a liberal will either put sugar in your 
gas tank or cast aspersions on your sexual 
persuasion at cocktail parties. Owens is 
an enemy of those people he has photo- 
graphed, and he tricked them into think- 
ing otherwise to do a book that we liberals 
would approve. It makes me sick. 

“We are stardust, we are golden—and 
we've got to get ouselves back to the 
garden ....” (“Woodstock,” by Joni 
Mitchell.) 
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Handmade Houses is introduced by 
Sim Van der Ryn, who as a (tenured) 
faculty member at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley has mutated into a 
quantity that is awkward to the academic 
community. He teaches self-realization 
(outdoors, in the country) through the art 
and craft of scavanging and building. 

The text of the book is a style that I call 
“neo-folksy hee-haw.” Sample: “Pretty 
damn good for just $800 in materials, 
especially with all that glass.... It’s all 
in knowing how, or mostly so. The rest is 
work.” This affected argot is accompanied 
by the most sumptuous, expensive color 
photos around—and it shows in the price 
of the book. This is your fairly phony back 
to nature trip—an urge not so much rising 


out of a pure breast as it is a stylish col- 
legiate movement with agreed-upon rules 
and regulations, 

There is a certain similarity in the proj- 
ects depicted—in the stained glass, the raw 
wood, the natural foods look, that repre- 
sents a fairly tight discipline. It’s an an- 
noyingly “snuggy” group—them against 
us—just like the producers of Suburbia. 
We all have books on the coffee table— 
just different titles, The point (for me at 
least) is not that suburbia is tidy (or 
deadly) or that nifty sheds are nicer (or a 
communist plot) but that artifacts and 
architecture are extensions and manifesta- 
tions of people’s personalities. How ac- 
curately do they do this job? How ac- 
curately do we want them to? What de- 
presses me personally is that this process 
of symbolizing identities is being done on 
a whole subculture basis rather than a 
person-by-person basis. 

But the real reason a reviewer bitches 
so much is not because of the book at 
hand but because it doesn’t fit the ideal of 
the book which the reviewer had in mind. 
One of my little projects for the future is 


also a book of homemade architecture— 
but as created by a wider cross section of 
people than the Northern-California- 
White-Drop-Out-Natural Foods subcul- 
ture. And I would like to give equal time 
and space to the character structures of 
these people: that which drove them to 
the effort and made the places the way 
they are. 

In its own charming way, Handmade 
Houses is just as thing-oriented as “Better 
Homes & Gardens.” Dave Clarke, Direc- 
tor, AIA Education Programs 


Housing Urban America, Edited by Jon 
Pynoos, Robert Schafer and Chester W. 
Hartman. Chicago: Aldine Publishing 
Co., 1973. 597 pp. $25. 

This book is a collection of articles 
from many sources. As the editors com- 
ment, the approach is much broader than 
“the traditional concerns with overcrowd- 
ing, physical deficiencies and inadequate 
facilities.” The 51 assembled articles are 
divided into five major sections on poli- 
tics, social aspects, economics, produc- 
tion and policies and programs. 

An indication of some of the articles in 
each of the sections will give an insight 
into the book's scope. For example, in the 
section on politics there are articles on 
such subjects as the homebuilders’ lobby 
and redesigning the landlord-tenant law. 
An interesting article in the section on 
social aspects concerns the environmental 
preferences of future housing consumers. 
The section on economics contains con- 
tributions on housing market segregation, 
restrictive zoning, price discrimination 
against blacks and other studies. 

Fiscal and monetary policy is consid- 
ered in the fourth part on production, as 
well as other topics such as building codes 
and income taxation. The final section on 
policies and programs contains a number 
of pertinent contributions on such matters 
as new communities, the new federal 
housing policy and the lessons of Pruitt- 
Igoe in St. Louis. 


Modular Housing: Facts and Concepts. 
John A. Reidelbach Jr. Boston: Cahners 
Books, 1971. 237 pp. $27.50. 

This is a data-filled book based upon 
a mail survey of what the author attempts 
to limit to the modular housing industry. 
It is a follow-up to a similar book pub- 
lished in 1970 and precedes one issued in 
1972. The viewpoint is that of a conven- 
tional house builder; as such, it places the 
majority of attention upon conventional 
wood frame construction simply transfer- 
red from the factory to the site. Only cur- 
sory attention is paid to multifamily hous- 
ing and to steel and concrete systems. The 
architect, from the author's point of view, 
is a beautician who is having difficulty 
adapting his trade to this new animal, the 
modular house. 

The data consists of details such as 


the number of modular companies, pro- 
duction and cost, with little space given to 
actual construction details and the roles of 
related groups to the housing industry. 
Inherent within the topic and method used 
to develop and present information is the 
problem of outdated material. From the 
viewpoint of the wood frame modular 
housing industry, this is a commendable 
book, hopefully of some value. To the 
architect, however, it offers little informa- 
tion—and no stimulation. Jack Alan 
Kremers, AIA 


Housing Demand: Mobile, Modular or 
Conventional? Harold A. Davidson, New 
York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1973. 285 
pp. $17.50. 

Davidson says that his aims in this book 
are fivefold: to depict the major problem 
areas and new developments relevant to 
the current and future total housing mar- 
ket; to analyze the historical growth of the 
mobile home industry; to evaluate the 
factors limiting the growth of mobile home 
sales; to forecast the demand for mobile 
homes through 1980; and to evaluate the 
effects of changes in demand on the fi- 
nancial structure of the industry. He dis- 
cusses in detail such topics as the quality 
of mobile home parks, taxation policies, 
zoning regulations, the financing of mobile 
home purchases, the competitive relation- 
ship between the sales of mobile and mod- 
ular housing units, etc. 

Davidson concludes that the growth of 
mobile home demand will continue 
through 1980, but that the rate of growth 
will decline consistently. The mobile home 
industry, however, will remain an im- 
portant part of the total housing markct. 
A future trend, he maintains, will be the 
redesign of exteriors to resemble conven- 
tional housing. He also believes that mo- 
bile home units will increasingly be placed 
on permanent foundations. 


Townhouses & Condominiums: Residents’ 
Likes and Dislikes. Carl Norcross. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Urban Land Institute, 1973, 
105 pp. $15. 

As just about everybody knows by now, 
townhouses and condominiums have 
swept the housing market in recent years. 
But what about the people who live in 
them? Do they like them? What do they 
find wrong with living in attached houses 
and in high density areas? Their com- 
ments contained in this book will give 
builders and architects some helpful sug- 
gestions. Norcross states rightly that 
owner satisfaction has a great impact on 
property values, and it behooves all con- 
cerned with the housing business to know 
about the consumer and his opinions. 

This is a study of 1,800 people and 
families who live in 49 projects in the 
Washington, D.C., area and in California. 
Six new towns are represented in the sur- 
vey as well as other large developments. 


Norcross found that three-fourths of 
the residents say that they are reasonably 
satisfied, but the other one-fourth is both 
unhappy and vocal. Those who are more 
or less pleased cite the conveniences, 
friendly neighbors, almost maintenance- 
free living, nearby recreation, dollar bene- 
fits over renting and the opportunity to 


own their own homes without paying a 
higher price for a single-family unattached 
dwelling. Satisfaction is stronger in Cali- 
fornia than in the Washington area. 

Those who are unhappy complain 
about crowding and the lack of privacy. 
They don’t like noisy neighbors, chil- 
dren and dogs. Owners don’t like renters, 
believing that they cause a townhouse 
neighborhood to decline. They find park- 
ing inadequate, and they are irritated with 
the way homeowners associations are 
managed. What they dislike most of all is 
poor construction. They also say that 
there were unrealistic estimates given 
them about utility costs, taxes and asso- 
ciation dues. 

The lower the density, the higher the 
owner satisfaction. The higher the price, 
the happier the owner. Norcross says that 
an owner’s feeling about density is an 
emotional thing. Important to the owner 
are such things as open spaces and green- 
belts, pleasant views, short rows of houses, 
variations in architectural design, closed 
patios, etc. The land plan is as important 
as the architecture. 

This book will give the architect some 
helpful and concrete information about 
what it takes to make people satisfied with 
townhouses and condominiums. The sec- 
tions on density, land planning, parking 
and inside and outside design of the 


homes are particularly pertinent. The de- 
veloper may not be responsible for all the 
problems, but he will be blamed. Here are 
some realistic suggestions about how he 
can improve the situation. No residential 
community, concludes Norcross, can be a 
success unless a large share of its residents 
are satisfied. 


Low and Moderate Income Housing in 
the Suburbs: An Analysis for the Dayton, 
Ohio, Region. Nina Jaffe Gruen and 
Claude Gruen, New York: Praeger, 1972. 
236 pp. $15. 

This is an investigation of the economic, 
social and sociocultural attitudes of the 
people who will be affected by the Dayton 
plan for low and moderate income hous- 
ing in the surrounding five-county subur- 
ban region. The authors set forth guide- 
lines to meet housing requirements which 
will also preserve community stability. 
They suggest outside funding to cover 
nonhousing needs. 


Families in Public Housing: An Evalua- 
tion of Three Residential Environments 
in Rockford, Illinois. Urbana, Ill.: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Committee on Housing 
Research and Development, 1972.91 pp. 
$5. 

A contribution in the important area of 
user attitudes and needs, this study de- 
scribes family housing constructed in 
Rockford, Illinois, by the Housing Au- 
thority and sets forth information about 
how the residents view their homes, in- 
cluding layout and site. The expectations 
of the designers regarding how the houses 
and the site would be used are placed 
against the actual activity and behavior 
of the residents. continued on page 54 
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The Evangelistic Bureaucrat: A Study of 
a Planning Exercise in Newcastle upon 
Tyne. Jon Gower Davies. London: Tavis- 
tock Publications, 1972. 229 pp. 3 
pounds. 

Testifying to the conflict between “the 
planner and the planned,” this book con- 
cerns Rye Hill, an urban community in a 
decaying twilight area in Newcastle upon 
Tyne, England. Its residents include im- 
migrants, “deviants” and “respectables.” 
The people responsible for the commu- 
nity’s planning and rejuvenation are part 
of the local government apparatus and are 
middle class. Their lifestyles, says Davies, 
as well as their values and options are at 
variance with those of the people who in- 
habit Rye Hill. As a result, Davies con- 
tends that the decisions of those in author- 
ity promote rather than arrest the decay 
of the neighborhood. 

The complex interaction between plan- 
ner and planned is analyzed. The author 
is frank in stating that he criticizes plan- 
ning “and to a large extent holds planners 
up to ridicule.” He uses the failure of 
Rye Hill, caused by these “evangelistic 
bureaucrats,” to show what he calls the 
“destructive consequences of men inspired 
by self-induced charisma, and of schemes 
based upon an obsession with modern 
technology.” The book may make hackles 
rise, but the author presents some telling 
points. 


Architecture for the Poor: An Experiment 
in Rural Egypt. Hassan Fathy. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1973. 233 
pp. $10.95. 

Fathy, an Egyptian architect, appeals 
for a new attitude toward rural rehabilita- 
tion. He theorizes that the rural poor 
would be best and most economically 
housed if the materials immediately at 
hand were used such as mud brick in the 
Middle East and wood in southeast Asia. 

With someone to show them how and 
with access to some architectural design, 
the author believes that the poorest people 
can build their homes themselves in a 
manner that they can afford and that will 
be socially and esthetically in tune with 
their indigenous needs. 

During 1945-46, he put his theory into 
practice, designing the village of New 
Gourna for a group of Egyptian peasants. 
He worked with each family to give the 
home individuality. He built a brickyard 
to make the mud bricks. He designed a 
mosque, a marketplace, a theater, schools. 

This story of his accomplishments 
makes for fascinating reading. “Even in its 
failures—and there are aspects of this in 
Dr. Fathy’s work—much can be learned,” 
comments William R. Polk, president of 
the Adlai Stevenson Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, in the foreword. “One thing 
is clear. There is no substitute, even in the 
world of speed, mass and abstraction, for 
the gifted individual who cares.” 
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Introduction to Contemporary Indigenous 
Housing. Norbert Schoenauer. Montreal: 
Reporter Books, 1973. 133 pp. $5.95. 

It’s the women who construct the bee- 
hive huts which are the ephemeral dwell- 
ings of the BaMbuti Pygmy. They twist 
and twine small saplings into a lattice 
framework and then make a thatching of 
large mongongo leaves. And if a woman 
dislikes a neighbor whose hut is opposite 
her own, she will change the entrance to 
face another direction or move to another 
site altogether. 

The nomadic Tungus in eastern Siberia 
live in tents. Their dwelling, by necessity, 
is easily transportable, and they move 
about in a defined clan territory where 
the density is about one person for every 
100 square miles. In contrast, more per- 
manent dwellings built from durable ma- 
terials are the homes of Bernese farmers 
in Switzerland. Under one roof is a multi- 
functional building containing the family 
dwelling, the stables, the hayloft, the 
storerooms and the threshing floor. 


These and many other examples are 
given in this book on contemporary in- 
digenous housing to illustrate how archi- 
tecture responds to cultural and physical 
forces. Through a study of the evolution- 
ary stages of housing an insight can be 
gained into form. As the author explains, 
“time” is really only one factor to be con- 
sidered in judging architectural develop- 
ment. Even today it is still possible to 
study existing simple cultures, although it 
will not be long before such uncompli- 
cated social organizations will disappear 
through acculturation. And the chance to 
present a history of housing using exam- 
ples of indigenous dwellings will vanish 
as well. The examples that Schoenauer 
gives in the book are made more interest- 
ing because they are of dwellings actually 
inhabited by people today. The drawings 
by the author and George Juhasz tell a 
story themselves and add greatly to the 
book. 
Plan Reading for Home Builders. 2nd ed. 
J. Ralph Dalzell; revised by Frederick S. 
Merritt. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972. 
163 pp. $8.95. 

If an architect has an cager client who 


wants to be able to read construction 
plans, this book may help. 

This second edition is an updating of a 
book formerly published under the title 
of Blueprint Reading for Home Builders. 
The title has been changed to reflect 
changes in the methods of reproducing 
drawings. Black and white prints are now 
common. The new edition also has 
changes in some of the symbols, and 
specifications are organized differently. 
These changes do not affect the basic 
principles, but the text and illustrations 
show the differences in construction prac- 
tices that have come about since the first 
edition was published in 1955. 


You Don’t Have to Be Rich to Own a 
Brownstone. Joy and Paul Wilkes. New 
York: Quadrangle/New York Times 
Book Co., 1973. 139 pp. $6.95. 

If you want to live in the city but have 
a limited income, a practical way out is 
to renovate an old house. You'll have to 
do the work yourself to save money, but 
Joy and Paul Wilkes, authors of this book, 
make it all sound fun even if a lot of hard 
work is involved. They bought a brown- 
stone in New York City with another 
couple and have converted it into a most 
attractive place to live. With high prices 
and the housing shortage, maybe others 
will have the ambition and drive to buy 
a structurally sound old house and make 
it into a home. 

The Wilkes pass along all the informa- 
tion they have accumulated on restoring 
old houses—and do it with verve and wit. 
They give the reader nearly everything 
he needs to know, covering every aspect 
from getting a loan to having a house- 
warming party. 
Space Adrift: Landmark Preservation and 
the Marketplace. John J. Costonis. Ur- 
bana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 
1973. $6.75 AIA members, $7.50 non- 
members. 

It is surprising that the cause of land- 
mark preservation could be the beginning 
of the resuscitation of the concept and 
practice of land use control through zon- 
ing. More and more urban specialists are 
beginning to attack the validity and, in- 
deed, the effects of zoning in achieving 
desirable physical and social objectives in 
our urban areas. 

What was once considered the most 
important tool for implementing compre- 
hensive land use plans has recently been 
criticized as having only achieved a pro- 
tection of property values, artificial sep- 
aration of land uses and undesirable social 
consequences through aberrations of the 
process called fiscal and exclusionary zon- 
ing. The property taxation system and the 
real estate marketplace are said to have 
eroded the physical and social objectives 
of zoning to the extent that it can only 
serve special economic interests. Costonis 


is a man who understands the relationship 
of the zoning process to property taxation 
and land economics. His book proposes a 
method to overcome these basic short- 
comings in a pragmatic and creative way. 

Using landmark preservation as his 
cause célébre, Costonis matches the zon- 
ing process to cultural objectives by de- 
veloping a system within the context of 
zoning to transfer development rights. In 
the process, he has bared the faults of 
zoning and proposed politically and eco- 
nomically sound solutions to overcome 
these deficiencies. Students, critics and 
practitioners of zoning will be impressed 
by his insightful analysis 

Zoning in its literal sense is a mis- 
nomer. The segregation of land uses to 
which “zoning” refers has been super- 
seded by more comprehensive concepts 
of land use control. Typical municipal 
ordinances include planned unit develop- 
ment, historic or cultural districts and, in 
many cases, sight and design review pro- 
visions. Development rights transfer pro- 
visions, such as those in New York City 
and San Francisco, are further evolutions 
in land development control. Costonis’ 
work carries the evolution logically for- 
ward. 

His proposal provides for the selling of 
the unused development potential (rights) 
of sites which are occupied by historic 
buildings and the establishment of a cen- 
tral bank to buy and sell rights. Owners of 
historic property would enter into a deed 
covenant to limit the use of their property 
after the rights are sold. The biggest po- 
tential “hitch” in the whole scheme re- 
volves around the possible weaknesses of 
the planning and zoning process in the 
local community. It could be that devel- 
opment rights have no marketable value 
in a community where zone changes and 
variances are easy to obtain. 

With the deck loaded in favor of “high- 
est and best use,” The American Institute 
of Architects’ 50 state Historic Preser- 
vation Coordinators have desperately 
watched the destruction of over half of 
the 12,000 buildings listed in the Historic 
American Buildings Survey. It is time to 
work vigorously for improving land use 
development control processes at the state 
and local levels. This book can be a man- 
ual for action. Michael B. Barker, Ad- 
ministrator, AIA Department of Environ- 
ment and Design. 


Do-It-Yourself Housebuilding Step-by- 
Step. Charles D. Neal. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1973. 246 pp. $12.95. 

This guide to building a one-story 
house, garage, cabin or weekend retreat 
will be of help to the do-it-yourself en- 
thusiast. The architect could use it with a 
client to help him understand some of the 
problems of planning and construction. 
The second part on “Keys to Better 


Building” may be particularly pertinent. 


The Sky Is Falling: Please add my name 
to all of those who have congratulated 
the AIA JouRNAL on its new format. 

In September, page 86, there is an 
item about the Manhattan hotel in Times 
Square designed by John Portman, FAIA. 
In the fourth paragraph it is stated: “Atop 
the hotel will be a sky-level cocktail 
lounge, and one flight of circular stairs 
below will be a revolving restaurant.” 

Is the figure given that the 54-story 
hotel will rise 618 feet above street level 
accurate? Or is, indeed, Chicken Little 
correct that the sky is falling? 

Ben E. Graves, Hon. AIA 
Chicago 


Life-Cycle Costing: I read with great in- 
terest the article “Here You Have It: 
Life-Cycle Costing” by Robert Ramsey 
and Robert Guthrie in the July issue. In 
general, the article gives a good summary 
of the landmark project, Social Security 
Administration Payment Centers. 

As co-author of the PBS Performance 
Specification for Office Buildings, as for- 
mer systems consultant to the executive 
architects /engineers on this project, as an 
architect who has been actively engaged 
in systems building and performance spe- 
cifications since 1967 and as a member of 
the AIA Systems Committee, I should like 
to correct one erroneous statement in the 
article. 

In discussing the creation of a life-cycle 
cost formula, the authors state: “We be- 
lieve it is the first time in the history of 
such a project that this had been done.” 
Although this belief may be genuine, it is 
not supported by facts. The RAS (Re- 
cherches en Amenagement Scolaire) Per- 
formance Specification, dated June 1968, 
and prepared by IRNES, Inç. (Institut de 
Rechercheen Normalisation Economiques 
et Scientifiques) for the Montreal Catho- 
lic School Commission—a project sup- 
ported in part by the Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories, Inc.—contains a life- 
cycle cost formula as the basis for system 
contract awards (p. 19, Book 1, Informa- 
tion for Bidders). This formula translated 
the bid price, corrected with equalization 
factors, into an equivalent annual invest- 
ment, to which is added the annual costs 
of operation and maintenance. 

In addition to preceding the General 
Services Administration project by four 
years, the RAC formula is more sophisti- 
cated than the GSA formula from a purely 
economic point of view. This is for two 
reasons: 1) The GSA formula assumed 
the life of all subsystems to be 40 years, 
while the RAS formula used the predicted 
actual life of each component. Clearly, 
the GSA assumption is erroneous and 
would tend to give a relative advantage 


to short-lived components by not includ- 
ing their replacement costs; 2) the GSA 
formula did not take into account the 
“cost of money” by, in effect, assuming 
a zero discount rate for future expendi- 
tures. RAS used a realistic discount rate. 
The causes of life-cycle costing and sys- 
tems building have been heavily bolstered 
by the SSA Payment Centers Project. 
They have, however, been developing 
steadily by many people in a variety of 
projects ever since the Southern California 
School Design study in the early 60s. It 
would seem proper for an important arti- 
cle on the former to at least acknowledge 
the latter. David B. Hattis 
Executive Vice President 
Building Technology 
Silver Spring, Md. 


In response to David Hattis’ comments, I 
would like to clear up two points. 

We were certainly aware of the life- 
cycle cost formula in the RAS Perform- 
ance Specification but were not aware that 
it was used to award a major project. 

As for acknowledging the previous 
work of others, it is always assumed that 
all progress is based on and is a continual 
growth process derived from previous de- 
velopments. As for the sophistication dif- 
ferences, all efforts of this type of work 
proceed from the absolute to what is pos- 
sible to accomplish at the time. 

Hattis apparently does not understand 
that the replacement of short life com- 
ponents is included in the GSA formula. 
For example, the replacement of lamps 
providing illumination is covered by the 
maintenance portion of the formula, 
which states that the systems contractor 
must maintain the performance of the 
system in use. Robert R. Ramsey 

Vice President 
Leo A. Daly 
Omaha 


Credit Where It Is Due: I have received 
much favorable comment about the article 
that 1 wrote for the September Journal on 
“An American City’s Tradition of Art.” 
Credit should be given to Eliot Noyes, 
FAIA, of New Canaan, Conn., for the 
drawing of the bull’s head which adorned 
a column at Persepolis and was depicted 
on page 18. He was my assistant on the 
Oriental Institute expedition in 1936 
which was mentioned in the article. 

John S. Bolles, FAIA 

San Francisco 


The Pleasures of Guam: When I saw the 
photograph of the Country Club of the 
Pacific in Guam in the August issue, I 
fondly remembered the round of golf I 
played there with my colleagues a couple 
of months ago. The clubhouse is beautiful 
in its setting in the palm trees. 

Other things are happening in Guam. 
Our subsidiary firm, Esco International, 
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is working on the 305-room Daikyo Hotel 
at Tumon Bay, which will be ready for 
construction later this year. It will have 
an 18-lane bowling alley, lanai suites, four 
restaurants and a group of stores. The 
project, which is the design of Walter W. 
Case, AIA, our chief architect on Guam, 
will serve Japanese tourists primarily. 
Kurt W. Meyer, FAIA 
Los Angeles 


A Very Good Question: For years I have 
lived in apartments and have encountered 
the same problem. I wonder why. All 
apartments are designed the same impos- 
sible way. 

The problem is this: How do you empty 
the dirty (slop) water after you have 
washed the kitchen floor? Kitchen and 
bathroom floors should be washed reg- 
ularly. The bathroom is no problem. One 
can dispose of the dirty water readily 
enough in the obvious place. 

The kitchen is a different matter. Every 
building is designed the same way. After 
one gets through washing the kitchen 
floor, it’s necessary to drag the pail all the 
way from the kitchen to the bathroom to 
get rid of the filthy water. One has to drag 
the pail through the living room to get to 
the bathroom commode to empty the 
filthy water. Why is this? 

I get irked every time I have to drag the 
filthy kitchen floor water to the bathroom 
to empty the pail or pails used in the pro- 
cess. This is senseless to me. Why hasn't 
someone come up with a place near the 
kitchen where the water can be emptied? 
It strikes me as sheer laziness and inepti- 
tude on the part of designers. 

If anyone can come up with a legitimate 
reason, I'd love to hear it. I am really 
serious. I can’t help wondering why apart- 
ment buildings are designed this way. 

And they all are. Letters to the editor of 
this magazine will be forwarded to me. 
Mabel M. MacDonald 
Washington, D.C. 
Associate of Taut: In September there 
was an article by me titled “Prophets of 
Future Environments” in which I dis- 
cussed the contributions of German archi- 
tect Bruno Taut. He was associated with 
Franz Hillinger, who became the director 
of the design division of the GEHAG, a 
large nonprofit housing corporation in 
1929, Under Hillinger’s direction and with 
Taut’s architectural leadership, designs 
for more than 10,000 dwellings were exe- 
cuted, 

Hillinger died in New York City on 
August 18 at the age of 78. After immi- 
grating to this country at the age of 61, 
he worked with New York City firms, but 
his significance as an architect dates back 
to his work in Germany and Turkey. 

He was born in Hungary and went to 
Berlin in 1919. After receiving his di- 
ploma, he soon became attracted to the 
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| great task of housing which faced Ger- 
many at the time. This brought him in 
contact with Taut and Martin Wagner 
who initiated the GEHAG in 1924, 

Hillinger was also Taut’s assistant at 
the Technical University in Berlin. After 
Hillinger left Nazi Germany in 1937, he 
went to Turkey to work as an architect 
for the Ministry of Education, taught at 
the Art Academy in Istanbul and was di- 
rector of the architectural school in Ank- 
ara. In 1952-56 he was in charge of the 
supervision of construction of the vast 
parliament building which was built after 
the designs of Professor C. Holzmeister. 
Throughout his career, Hillinger also de- 
signed many private homes. 

All of us who knew him enjoyed his 
great friendliness and the generosity with 
which he shared his many talents. He gave 
always considerably more than he re- 
ceived. I myself have lost a wonderful 
friend and erstwhile teacher, and the pro- 
fession of architecture has lost a man of 
important stature. H. H. Waechter, AIA 

Creswell, Ore. 


School Design: The introduction by 
Maurice Payne, AIA, to the October issue 
on school design (p. 17) couldn’t have 
stated the opportunities in this market 
better. I am referring specifically to the 
summarizing sentence: “In all, the educa- 
tional facilities business never provided 
more possibilities for an architect to exer- 
cise his imagination.” This plus the excel- 
lent examples of educational architecture 
add up to an outstanding issue. Congratu- 
lations to all! Thomas A. Bullock, FAIA 
Houston 


Dec. 15: Applications due, AIA/National 
Clearinghouse for Criminal Justice Plan- 
ning and Architecture Student Competi- 
tion for a Model Correctional Delivery 
System of Facilities and Programs, Con- 
tact: Bruce Hutchings, AIA, NCCJPA, 
1102 W. Main St., Urbana, Ill. 61801. 
Dec. 31: Entries due, International Alumi- 
num Extrusion Design Awards Program. 
Contact: Aluminum Association, 750 
Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017, or 
Aluminum Extruders Council, 120 Og- 
den Ave., Hinsdale, Ill. 60521. 

Jan. 3-4: Building Officials and Code Ad- 
ministrators International, Inc., Mid- 
Year Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Jan. 10-12: Grassroots Conference East, 
L'Enfant Plaza Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Jan. 14-18: Seminar on Crime Prevention 
for Retail Business, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 15: Applications due, Training 
Courses in Conservation/Restoration, 
International Centre for the Study of the 


Preservation and Restoration of Cultural 
Property, Rome. Contact: Advisory 
Council on Historic Preservation, Suite 
430, 1522 K St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

Jan. 15: Applications due, Brunner Schol- 
arship Award. Contact: New York Chap- 
ter AIA, 20 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
10018. 

Jan. 15: Applications due, Grants Pro- 
gram on City Options. Contact: National 
Endowment for the Arts, Architecture + 
Environmental Arts Section, Washington, 
D.C. 20506. 

Jan. 15: Entries due, Student Competition 
on Combining Energy and Design. Con- 
tact: AS Competition, Association of Stu- 
dent Chapters/AIA, 1735 New York 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
Jan. 16-20: Scandinavian Lighting Fair, 
Bella Centret, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Jan. 17-19: Grassroots Conference West, 
Vacation Village, San Diego, Calif. 

Jan. 20-24: National Association of Home 
Builders Convention and Exposition, 
Astrodomain, Houston. 

Jan. 21-23: Grassroots Conference Cen- 
tral, Crown Center, Kansas City, Mo. 
Jan. 22: Nomination forms postmarked, 
R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award for Dis- 
tinguished Architecture Using Aluminum, 
Contact: Maria Murray, AIA Headquar- 
ters, 1735 New York Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

Jan. 24-25: Seminar on Real Estate De- 
velopment for Architects, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Jan. 31: Entries due, National Plywood 
Design Awards Program. Contact: Amer- 
ican Plywood Association, 1119 A St., 
Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 

Feb. 8-9: AIA Development Team Con- 
ference, New Orleans. 

Feb. 11-15: Seminar on Crime Prevention 
for Industry, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 11-15: Interactive Computer Graph- 
ics in Engineering Analysis and Design 
Workshop, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Apr. 1: Entries due, Competition for a 
Hypothetical Neighborhood Health Care 
Center. Limited to professionals under 33 
years of age who are not enrolled in full- 
time academic programs. Contact: Byron 
Bell, National Institute of Architectural 
Education, 20 W. 40th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10018. 

Apr. 15: Applications due, Kate Neal 
Kinley Memorial Fellowship for the Study 
of Fine Arts. Contact: Dean Jack H. Mc- 
Kenzie, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
110 Architecture Building, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill, 61801. 

Apr. 19; Submission of design due, Le- 
Brun Traveling Fellowship. Contact: 

New York Chapter ATA, 20 W. 40th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10018. 

May 8-10: International Symposium on 
Plastics in Building, Rotterdam, Holland. 0 
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dlebrooks, AIA, associate professor of 
architecture and director of the Com- 
munity Development Organization, UM 
Center for Urban and Regional Studies, 
the research into housing design and 
neighborhood preferences was funded by 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development through metro HUD. 

The researchers investigated the Black 
Grove area, visiting 539 households to 
find out what low and middle income fa- 
milies want in housing and to make rec- 
ommendations to Dade County planners. 

Among the findings: 

* The least desired type of unit is that in 
ahighrise, high density development; low/ 
moderate income families with children 
want ground level access to the housing 
unit as in single- family dwellings, town- 
houses or garden apartment buildings. 
The majority of the respondents thought 
that the elderly would prefer to live in 
separate units designed especially for 
them. It is recommended that lowrise 
units which lend themselves to home 
ownership be constructed. 

+ Privacy and territory are the top pri- 
orities in the design of exterior spaces. It 
is recommended that future developments 
provide for recreational and open spaces 
for all age groups. 

+ Although the majority of the respond- 
ents and their families have not been the 
victims of crime in the past year, the ma- 
jority of black respondents thought that 
the area was not a safe place to live. It is 
recommended that architects and urban 
planners give special attention to security 
measures in designing low and moderate 
income housing. 


Contractors’ Group Applauds GSA Plan 
To Eliminate Seasonality in Building 
“Delays in construction due to seasonal 
weather conditions have plagued the con- 
struction industry,” said Larry F. Roush, 
commissioner of the General Services Ad- 
ministration’s Public Buildings Service, 
when he announced that the government 
agency has initiated a plan aimed at elimi- 
nating seasonality. The directive calls for 
weather protection for floors, masonry 
scaffolds, fabrication sites and other work 
areas where it is needed to insure an 
orderly progress of work on GSA job sites. 
Roush declared that the new requirements 
will be of special benefit to construction 
workers who otherwise face seasonal lay- 
offs due to poor weather conditions. 

The plan was proposed initially by the 
American Subcontractors Association 
which represents subcontractors in all 
building trades. ASA estimates that sub- 
contractors are responsible for about 80 
percent of all construction in the US today. 


The association has applauded the GSA 
plan as a “revolutionary concept that will 
help eliminate costly seasonality in con- 
struction.” 

Ronald Bratti, ASA first vice president, 
predicted that the plan would encourage 
subcontractors to bid on GSA jobs in pref- 
erence to private work where the “weather 
protection concept has not been widely 
adopted.” He said that “the subs will 
be better able to schedule work, setup 
time will be reduced and costs will be 
lower.” ASA is of the opinion that the 
closing in of buildings will insure comple- 
tion dates on government jobs, that con- 


tractors’ claims for time extensions and 
money due to escalation will be reduced 
and that, in addition, on-site overhead 
will be minimized. 


New Town-in-Town Focuses 

On Needs of Elderly Citizens 

The town of Amherst, Mass., had an un- 

usual opportunity in 1969 when a site in 

the center of the town became available 

for redevelopment. Over a three-year 

period, three committees gathered data, 

soliciting opinions from over 30 local or- 

ganizations and a cross section of citizens. 
As a result of the careful planning and 
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analysis, it was decided to develop an area 
to be called Boltwood Walk on a 9.6 acre 
site. Funds for preliminary planning have 
been obtained from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and the town. It is ex- 
pected that the mix of public and private 
interests within the boundaries of the proj- 
ect will create more than enough income 
in the form of increased tax revenues to 
cover the net cost and that the project will 
be financially self-liquidating over a 26- 
year period. 

Although Boltwood Walk is a new focus 
in the historical, economic and cultural 
center of the community and will provide 
all citizens with amenities, the plan is to 


Boltwood Walk is being viewed as a 
model applicable to similar cities. 


recognize the needs of elderly citizens who 
will be the primary residents in the hous- 
ing to be developed. Older citizens from 
all walks of life and all economic levels 
will have a variety of supporting services 
to help them retain independence. Design 
of all housing will serve the special needs 
of the elderly and the handicapped, and 
within the site older residents will have 
access to facilities to help them maintain 
the highest level possible of health. 

In addition to the housing, Boltwood 
Walk will be a landscaped area with shop- 
ping and other community facilities for 
all the town’s residents to use and enjoy. 
There will be restaurants, meeting places, 
club spaces and a community athletic 
facility. 

The Amherst Redevelopment Author- 
ity is presently seeking “the best talent 
available to assist it in creating this inno- 
vative and exciting project,” says William 
P. Condo, the authority’s executive direc- 
tor. A booklet which describes the Bolt- 
wood Walk plan has been published. 
Arrowstreet, Inc., Donlyn Lyndon; and 
Philip B. Herr & Associates are the archi- 
tects and planners. 


New Embassy Office Building in Tokyo 
Sited on 3.14 Acres Near Okura Hotel 
One of this country’s largest embassy 
buildings is under construction in Tokyo. 
It ranks in size only behind the State De- 
partment facilities in London and Mexico 
City. The 245,000 square foot structure 
is the design of Gruen Associates, with 
Cesar Pelli, AIA, partner in charge. 
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Embassy's structural frame of round col- 
umns and rectangular beams is exposed. 


Pelli remarks that the building’s long 
facades enclose flexible, modular office 
space. “This enclosure is a thin curtain of 
glass and precast concrete with a modular 
abstract grid that corresponds to the office 
module and to story heights and window 
dimensions. This wall is expressed as a 
membrane, thin, light, hard, with alumi- 
num reveals.” 

The office building is composed of a 
long 1 1-story office tower and a parallel 
three-story office wing separated by a cen- 
tral court containing an auditorium, ter- 
races and gardens. The architects com- 
ment that the structure is designed to 
earthquake requirements even more strin- 
gent than those of the US. “The Japanese 
require a structure capable of with- 
standing lateral forces 21 percent of grav- 
ity while the US Uniform Building Code 
standard for the same structure is ap- 
proximately 3 percent of gravity.” 

Pelli is enthusiastic about the site which 
he says would be a good one anywhere, 
“but in the city of Tokyo it is extraordi- 
nary.” He comments that the building is 
designed and sited so as to appear to 
grow out of the hill at the back of the site. 
An integrated part of the Tokyo urban 
fabric, the structure will look “uncom- 


posed, unmonumental.” The old chancery 
is being demolished to make way for the 
new building. The ambassador's resi- 
dence to the south will be retained, and 
the garden between the residence and the 
embassy will be preserved. 

Construction cost is placed at about 
$12.2 million. It is anticipated that the 
project will be completed within 36 
months. The Department of State’s Office 
of Foreign Buildings Operations’ design 
standards are that embassy facilities 
“shall be provided in an architectural 
form representative of the US expressing 
such qualities as dignity, strength and 
neighborly sympathy.” 


ULI 11-Point Position Paper Calls 
National Land Use Bill Deficient 

An 11-point paper recently released by 
the Urban Land Institute states that the 
Land Use Policy and Planning Assistance 
Act of 1973 (S. 268) and its companion 
measure H.R. 10294 are deficient because 
environmental considerations are over- 
emphasized in comparison with other 
legitimate land use needs. ULI urges “a 
balanced approach between meeting the 
needs of a growing population and pre- 
serving the quality of our natural environ- 
ment.” The organization states that many 
development projects “provide testimony 
to the fact that a desirable compromise 
can be made between what sometimes 
appears to be incompatible objectives of 
growth and environmental protection.” 

The paper recommends that land use 
planning and implementation programs 
should be conducted to ensure: provision 
of adequate housing and employment op- 
portunities; orderly development of a bal- 
anced transportation system; provision of 
adequate public facilities; orderly restora- 
tion of air and water quality in urban 
areas and maintenance of present quality 
in rural areas; provision of adequate fa- 
cilities to meet needs of interstate com- 
merce and foreign trade; provision of an 
adequate supply of energy and natural 
resource material in a manner consistent 
with policies to control environmental 
quality, to replenish replaceable resources 
and to restore the landscape to its natural 
form; conservation of areas of important 
ecological, historic, cultural, esthetic and 
economic value. 

In its 1 1-point recommendations, ULI 
urges that the federal government as well 
as the states exercise their land use re- 
sponsibilities and that the legislation au- 
thorize a special separate Congressional 
“oversight” committee, an advisory com- 
mittee of state representatives, speedy 
grant approval process, delegation of au- 
thority by state to local governments, con- 
trol of land subdivision and development 
and a major research program. 

The full text of the paper may be ob- 
tained from ULI, 1200 18th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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Aga Khan Medical Center Project 

In Pakistan Goes to Boston Firm 

The Boston-based architectural firm of 
Markus Nocka Payette & Associates has 
been selected to draw up final plans for 
the Aga Khan Foundation Medical Cen- 
ter in Karachi, Pakistan. Acceptance of 
the firm’s design has been confirmed by 
Pakistan’s President Zufikar Ali Bhutto. 

The center will include a 670-bed hos- 
pital, a 500-student medical college, a 
nursing school, housing for staff and stu- 
dents and an Islamic mosque. Thomas M. 
Payette, AIA, says that the “best in West- 
ern medical technology will be combined 
with the great tradition of Moslem 
culture.” 

“This tradition,” the architect notes, 
“maximizes the use of reflective pools and 
running water as well as landscaped gar- 
dens and interior courts. In contrast to 
Western structures, Islamic buildings seek 
to blend with their environments. . . . The 
‘spaces’ within the building — the courts 
and other unroofed areas — are an integ- 
ral part of the architectural concept.” 

Because of Karachi’s shortage of 
energy resources and its severe and fluc- 
tuating climate, the center’s design is 
based upon the principles of climatic con- 
trol. All facilities will be oriented to the 
prevailing winds. Solar devices will be 
used and rooftop cooling pools. All struc- 
tures will feature construction which per- 
mits daytime heat to be stored for release 
into interiors during the cool nights. Con- 
ventional airconditioning systems will be 
limited to such areas as the operating 
rooms which require precise environ- 
mental control. 

Sitework for the complex has already 
begun, and construction is expected to 
get underway early in 1974. 


Work on Crumbling West Front to Wait; 
No Funds Appropriated for This Year 
The West Front of the US Capitol will 
neither be restored nor extended this year. 
The Congress proposed a total budget of 
$640 million to meet its needs during the 
year that began on July 1, but a compro- 
mise budget of $605 million was decided 
upon with West Front expenditures 
eliminated. 

A report of the conference committee 
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on the budget noted that the House had 
held no public hearings on the proposed 
underground wing for the West Front (see 
Aug., p. 71) and that House conferees 
“were in no position to consider the pro- 
posal.” 

Architect of the Capitol George M. 
White, FAIA, commented that the West 
Front will not fall down any time soon 
and that any future requests for funds that 
he may make of the appropriations com- 
mittee will depend on the wishes of the 
Commission for the Extension of the US 
Capitol. 


Four Projects Selected for Top Honors 
In Chief of Engineers Awards Program 
The US Army Chief of Engineers conducts 
a design awards program annually to pro- 
mote and reward the production of estnet- 
ically and functionally distinguished de- 
sign for buildings and structures erected 
throughout the world by the Corps of 
Engincers. 

Various Corps of Engineers’ districts 
submitted 32 entries in this year's awards 


program. Three won awards of merit and 
one an honorable mention. Top winners 
are: 

* Moncrief Army Hospital, Fort Jackson, 
S.C., designed by Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle 
& Wolff for the Savannah District 

+ Weapons Training Facility, Fort Knox, 
Ky., designed by Sverdrup & Parcel Asso- 
ciates for the Baltimore District 

* Overlook Shelter, Cochiti Dam, Sand- 
oval County, N.M., designed by the Albu- 
querque District. 

Lea, Pearson & Richards won an hon- 
orable mention for the design of the US 
Army Library, Fort Lewis, Wash., for the 
Seattle and Sacramento District. 

Jurors for the awards program were S. 
Scott Ferebee Jr., FAIA, president of the 
AIA; Arthur Cotton Moore, AIA, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and William Turnbull Jr., 
AIA, San Francisco. 


Army Engineers cite a hospital (upper 
left); an overlook shelter (lower left); a 
library (upper right); and a weapons 
training facility (lower right). 


Ecologically Oriented Research 
Underway; Paving Material Studied 
The Woodlands, a new town now being 
built north of Houston, will have one of 
the nation’s first “ecological” parking lots. 
The pavement, developed by the Franklin 
Institute Research Laboratories of Phila- 
delphia for the Environmental Protection 
Agency, is a porous asphalt that lets rain 
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water seep through and return eventually 
to the natural water table. 

The pavement, installed by the Mitchell 
Energy & Development Corp., will cover 
a half-acre site and will serve a complex 
of buildings and recreational facilities. 
An adjacent lot will be paved convention- 
ally for control and comparison purposes. 

A porous pavement has been developed 
by the University of Delaware, but the lot 
at The Woodlands is said to be the first 
used for research purposes. A battery of 
instruments, some inbedded in the pave- 
ment, will monitor the performance and 
effectiveness of the material. Tests will 
be made regarding any improvement in 
water quality as compared with conven- 
tional storm runoff, which is known to be 
highly contaminated. Safety aspects of the 
porous asphalt will be researched as well. 

Only large rocks are used in the ma- 
terial, and they tend to create “pours” 
when the asphalt is installed. A 12-inch 
bed of rock will underlay the lot, creating 
a reservoir capable of storing 5 inches 
of rain until it oozes into the soil. It is 
believed that the pavement itself is cap- 
able of taking 70 inches of rain per hour. 

The institute will monitor and collect 
data on the test lot, and the information 
will be used in a broader study of Mont- 
gomery County drainage now being con- 
ducted by Rice University for the EPA. 
Research results will be computerized and 
made available to developers. 


to the density of the proposed develop- 
ment and the site’s configuration, the 
project will consist visually of one building 
of varied heights, but actually there will 

be three contiguous structures. A public 
plaza will face the community to the south, 
and a school playground will be located 
between the school and the bridge. 

The program calls for 762 dwelling 
units of middle income housing, a 1,200- 
seat primary school, community facilities, 
shops and residential parking. 

The housing portion will be contained 
in two contiguous buildings, one 19 and 
one 44 stories in height. The school will 
be a three-story wing which will face 
Division Street. The community facilities 
area will include a day care center, a med- 
ical clinic, offices and an elderly citizens’ 
day care center. The rental office space 
will be arranged on the three lowest floors. 
Shops will be located at the ground level. = || 
Residential parking on two levels will be x lA 
under the school and its playground. The 
plaza will combine brick and concrete 
paving and planting. 

Mayor Lindsay says that the complex 
“will become the new center and focal 
point of the vibrant Chinatown commu- 
nity. . . . Not just a new school and some 
housing, but a new-town-in-town.” The 
development is the 13th to go into con- 
struction under the program of the Edu- 
cational Construction Fund, a public 
benefit corporation that plans and finances 
the construction of public schools in com- 
bination with residential and commercial 
buildings. 


* Gazebo, North Little Rock, Ark.: 
Euine Fay Jones, AIA 

* Feather Factory, San Francisco: Knorr- 
Elliott & Associates 

* Fourth District Headquarters, Metro- 
politan Police Department, Washington, 
D.C.: McGaughan & Johnson 

* College of Du Page Instructional Unit I, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill.: C. F. Murphy Associates 
* Regency Hyatt House, San Francisco: 
John Portman & Associates 

* Pine Knob Music Theatre, Independ- 
ence Township, Mich.: Rossen/Neumann 
Associates, Inc, 

* First and Second Church in Boston, 
Boston: Paul Rudolph, FAIA 


Confucius Plaza in New York City 
Combines School, Housing, Offices 
Ground has been broken for a $45 million 
school, housing and community complex 
in New York City’s Chinatown. Archi- 
tects are the Manhattan firm of Henry L. 
Horowitz & Wei-Foo Chun. Confucius 
Plaza, as the project will be called, is 
sponsored by the New York City Educa- 
tional Construction Fund and the Housing 
and Development Administration. At the 
groundbreaking ceremonies recently, 


Steel-Framed Buildings Honored by AISC; 
Jury Notes Impact on Design Trends 
The jurors of the 14th annual architec- 
tural awards of excellence program spon- 
sored by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction said that they were im- 
pressed “with the overall quality and great 
variety of the buildings submitted as 
entries.” Among the 12 winning designs 
in the program which honors steel-framed 
structures are a remodeled factory, a 
church, a shopping mall, a police station 
and a gazebo. 

The winning buildings and architects: 
* Oxford Valley Mall, Middletown Town- 
ship, Bucks County, Pa.: Cope Linder 
Walmsley 
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A gazebo, a church, a music theater (top 
to bottom) and a remodeled factory (left) 
are included in the premiated entries. 


Housing, school, commercial and com- 


+ S. S. Kresge International Headquar- 
munity facilities will be combined. 


ters, Troy, Mich.: Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls Associates, Inc. 

* One Liberty Plaza, New York City: 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 

* The Omni (Atlanta arena), Atlanta: 
Thompson, Ventulett & Stainback, Inc. 

* Contemporary Resort Hotel, Walt Dis- 
ney World, Fla.: Welton Becket & Asso- 
ciates. 


Mayor John V. Lindsay said that it will 
be “an imaginative and sensitive complex 
to which the Chinatown community and 
the city will look with pride.” 

Bounded by the Bowery, Manhattan 
Bridge and Division and Canal Streets, the 
site is approximately 6 acres in size. Due 
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Jury members were Pietro Belluschi, 
FAIA, the AIA 1972 Gold Medalist; 
William W. Caudill, FAIA, Houston; Vic- 
tor O. Gray, vice president, Consulting 
Engineering Council; Ambrose M. Rich- 
ardson, FAIA, chairman, Department of 
Architecture, University of Notre Dame; 
and Archibald C. Rogers, FAIA, first 
vice president of the ATA. 

The jury noted that this annual awards 
program “is tremendously important for 
its long-term impact on architectural 
trends. . . . The effect is subtle and is not 
immediate. But there is a definite long- 
range effect on all architectural designs. 

. .. The winning selections are important 
in giving architects some guidance and 
direction.” 


VA Accommodates Handicapped, 
Issues Improved Standards 
The Veterans Administration has issued 
new guidelines to help overcome archi- 
tectural barriers for the handicapped. The 
new construction standards will be applied 
by architects, engineers and designers in 
the VA’s Washington, D.C., office and in 
its 169 hospitals as well as by private A/E 
firms engaged to design VA facilities. 
Most of the improved standards are 
aimed at existing VA buildings. The stan- 
dards call for public toilet facilities that 
are wide and deep enough to accommo- 
date wheelchair users. Other standards 
pertain to lower drinking fountains, at 


least one public telephone for handicapped 
persons on each floor and modifications 

in passenger elevators. Expansion and 
strengthening of standards for VA site de- 
velopment planning include wider side- 
walks and gradients of not more than 3 
percent. Other points concern improved 
accessibility in parking lots and curb 
ramps at intersections of roads and walks. 


The maze and sliding board are part of 
the children’s “adventure playground.” 


New Park in Pennsylvania a Winner, 
Planned for 14,000 Daily Visitors 

The first major park in Lackawanna 
County, Pa., was carved out of rolling 
woodland on a site 11 miles north of 
Scranton. The cost of acquiring the land 
and developing facilities for the park, 


which opened in mid-1972, amounted to 
$4.67 million. 

The Pennsylvania Society of Architects 
AIA recently awarded the state’s Bureau 
of Parks and the firm of Bellante, Clauss, 
Miller & Nolan, Inc., its distinguished 
building award for the new Lackawanna 
State Park. The firm, which serves as the 
state’s architectural and engineering con- 
sultants, has designed hiking and nature 
trails, landscaped areas, water and sani- 
tary facilities, park roads and buildings, 
picnic and parking areas and pool and 
playground facilities. 

In the second phase of construction, 
the firm has planned a 100-acre camping 
area and has designed five additional 
buildings along new roads to tenting sites. 
The construction costs will amount to ap- 
proximately $1 million. 


CUHA in New Jersey Wins Competition; 
Jury Praises Layout of Design Plan 
Madison Township in Middlesex County, 
N.J., is a growing municipality of more 
than 50,000 people. To meet the needs of 
the burgeoning community, an architec- 
tural competition was held recently to 
select an architect for the design of anew 
$2.5 million municipal center. The winner 
is the Princeton, N.J., firm of Collins Uhl 
Hoisington Anderson. CUHA architect 
Harlow Pearson headed the design team. 
The jury declared that the winning de- 
sign went beyond the requirements of the 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


DIRECTOR 


The City of North Miami, Florida 


is seeking an individual to direct the activities 
of a combined Planning and Building Depart- 
ment. Salary open. Must have five years’ ex- 
perience as a registered architect with a back- 
ground in urban planning preferred. 


Send resume, including salary requirements, 


to: 
City Manager 


P.O. Box 847, 
North Miami, Florida 


THE 


professions. 


of interests, to: 


gramme Director, 


33161 


UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY, CANADA 
ACADEMIC APPOINTMENT 


The Faculty of Environmental Design invites applications for a teaching 
position in ARCHITECTURE. The Faculty offers the Master of Environ- 
mental Design, a professional programme with study options in Architec- 
ture, Environmental Science and Urbanism, The Faculty is interdisciplinary 
in its composition and academic and research purposes: 
staffed with a broad representative complement of scientists, designers, 


social philosophers and members of the legal, architectural and planning 


The position currently being offered is in the area of Architectural Pro- 
gramming. Candidates should possess a baccalaureate in Architecture and 
either an advanced degree in Architecture with emphasis on social or 
behavioural studies or extensive experience in behavioural programming 
methods and research. 
handling or computer graphics is desirable but not essential. 


Demonstrated ability in communication and scholarly interest in architec- 
tural programming will be factors in the consideration of the candidate. 


Apply: in writing, including CV, other 
pertinent information and expression 
R. D. Gillmor, 
Architecture, 
University of Calgary, 
berta, Canada T2N 1N4. 


IN ARCHITECTURE 
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Experience in computer applications to data 
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competition’s basic criteria and objectives 
“to provide an outstanding design for the 
municipal center which will give Madison 
a sense of civic pride and provide a strong 
sense of identity to visitors from the re- 
gion.” The jurors commended the func- 
tional layout of buildings, the uses of open 
space and the plan for pedestrian and ve- 
hicular circulation as well as the site of the 
municipal garage and the accessibility to 
the police department. 

The township's planning consultant 
(Abeles, Schwartz & Associates of New 
York City) initially wrote to all members 
of the New Jersey Society of Architects in 
nine counties of northern and central New 
Jersey asking for expressions of interest 
and answers to a questionnaire, As a re- 
sult, 25 responses were received from in- 
terested firms. These were evaluated by 
a selection committee of officials and lead- 
ing citizens, and eight firms were asked 
for interviews. Finally, five firms were 
selected from the interviewees and asked 
to submit entries. 

The jury reviewed all drawings and 
models of the five entries and made its 
final selection by unanimous secret vote. 
Geoffrey Freeman, AIA, served as chair- 
man of the jury which included AIA mem- 
bers John Stonehill, Henry C. K. Liu and 
Brian Smith, and Mayor Thomas J. Eng- 
lish, Mrs. Daryl Hiller and Russell Azza- 
rello. Professional advisers for the compe- 
tition were Richard Blinder, AIA, and 
Bernhard Haeckel. 


Capitol Building Medal Now Available 
This nation’s Capitol appears on a hand- 
some fine art medal issued recently by the 
US Capitol Historical Society. George 
Washington appears on the reverse and is 
depicted at the cornerstone laying of 1793, 

The medals are available to the public 
($8.50 bronze, $45 silver serially num- 
bered) and are given in vermeil to con- 
tributors of $180 or more. President 
Nixon was presented with No. 1776 of an 
edition limited to 1976. 

Orders for the medal may be placed 
with the society, 200 Maryland Ave. S.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 


Deaths 

CECIL F. BAKER, Wareham, Mass. 

EDWARD BODET, Houston 

CORNELIUS V. R. BOGERT, FAIA, St, 
Petersburg, Fla. 

FREDERICK S. CATES, Baltimore 

NORRIS I. CRANDALL, Washington, D.C. 

WILLIAM H. CREASER, Lathrup Village, 
Mich. 

RALPH T. DITTMER, Flint, Mich. 

OSCAR SIVERS EKDAHL, Topeka, Kan. 

THEODORE CHARLES KISTNER, Los Angeles 

GEORGE I. LOVATT JR., Cynwyd, Pa. 

ILTON EVERETT LOVELESS, Los Angeles 

CHARLES F. MASTEN, FAIA, San Francisco 

JOHN HANS OSTWALD, FAIA, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
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Newslines 
Roy E. Graham, AIA, has been named 
resident architect for the Colonial Wil- 


liamsburg Foundation. He will administer 


and direct the departments of architecture 
and engineering, architectural research 
and records and landscape architecture. 
He was formerly associate professor of 
architecture at the University of Texas. 


Federally financed housing for the elderly 
will be the topic of a three-year study by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the Philadelphia Geriatric Center, 
made possible by a $573,000 grant from 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare’s Administration on Aging. Over- 
all design and operation will be appraised, 
and the study will determine necessary 
crime prevention and safety specifications 
for future dwellings. 
Julius Shulman, winner of the 1969 AIA 
Architectural Photography Medal, has 


conducted seminars for architects recently. 


Three-day sessions were sponsored by the 
Nebraska Chapter AIA and by Colorado 
Practitioners. 


Mobile Homes are used by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
as temporary housing for disaster victims. 
There are now more than 2,500 mobile ` 
homes at various strategic storage centers 
ready for immediate shipment to any dis- 
aster area. Recently the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials adopted 
a nationwide policy to speed the mobile 
homes on interstate routes by eliminating 
requirements for individual permits in 
each state through which units may pass. 


George Schoneberger, AIA, was recently 
named chairman of the Phoenix Planning 
Commission. 


Housing data for the US is contained in a 
recent report by the Census Bureau. 
Titled “Volume 1, Housing Characteris- 
tics of States, Cities and Counties, Part 
1,” it may be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
20402. The price is $6.25. The report re- 
veals that there are 2.9 million families 
who have second homes, the number hav- 
ing doubled since the 1960 census. Para- 
doxically, more than one-third of homes 
are airconditioned, but 16 percent or 11.6 
million use a well as their only source of 
water. And 2.9 million do not use a public 
Sewer, septic tank or cesspool, 


Carlisle H. Humelsine, president of the 
Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, has 
been elected chairman of the board of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. 


More than half of the world’s inhabitants 
will live in urban areas by the year 2000. 
A world housing survey prepared by the 


Centre for Housing, Building and Plan- 
ning of the United Nations reports that in 
1920 there were only 11 cities of over 1 
million people, but by the end of the cen- 
tury there will be over 300 such cities. 
Yet “a great number of countries persist 
in misunderstanding or ignoring the mech- 
anism of urbanization and its causal rela- 
tion to the distribution of population.” 
Housing deteriorates in developing coun- 
tries because of the lack or misapplica- 
tion of resources to meet the needs of a 
growing urban population. The survey 
will be revised before submission to the 
General Assembly in light of comments 
by committees, states, agencies and or- 
ganizations. 


Norman DeHaan, AIA, who is president 
of his own interior design company in 
Chicago, was elected president of the 
American Institute of Interior Designers 
at its recent annual conference, 


Transportation needs of elderly and handi- 
capped city dwellers and freer movement 
of goods within the metropolis will be 
studied under a $200,000 contract 
awarded by the Department of Transpor- 
tation to the Polytechnic Institute of New 
York. This contract is the second largest 
to date in the newly established University 
Research Program administered by the 
Office of the Secretary of Transportation. 


Ada Louise Huxtable, winner of the AIA 
Architecture Critics’ Medal in 1969, has 
been named a member of the editorial 
board of the New York Times and will di- 
vide her duties between the board and ex- 
panded responsibilities as architectural 
columnist for the Sunday paper. Her suc- 
cessor as architectural reporter is Paul 
Goldberger. 
Chicago architecture is featured in two 
exhibits that are being well received in 
European countries. The first, “The Evo- 
lution of the Chicago Hi-Rise,” opened in 
Stockholm at the beginning of the year 
and is traveling to other Scandinavian 
cities. The second, “100 Years of Archi- 
tecture in Chicago,” was unveiled in July 
at the State Museum for Applied Art in 
Munich, Germany. It will travel to cities 
in Germany, Scandinavia and Switzer- 
land. Organzied by a young German ar- 
chitect, Oswald Grube, the exhibit has 
been visited by many people. Grube also 
prepared a comprehensive catalog for the 
exhibit. Carter H. Manny, FAIA, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Chapter AIA, at- 
tended the opening ceremonies in Munich, 


The architectural work of Hugh A. Stub- 
bins Jr., FAIA, of Cambridge, Mass., 
was the subject of a recent photographic 
exhibit titled “Hugh Stubbins, the Archi- 
tect and His Work” at the St. Peter’s 
Gallery in New York City. 
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VAJO 


A 


Abandonment. Dec 36 

ACSA. see Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture 

Adobes in the Sun. [bk rev] Apr 64 

A/E services, Feb 8, 13, 32, 45; Mar 50; Apr 
38; May 8; Jun 26; Jul 11, 20, 49; Aug 6, 18, 
62; Sep 29; Nov 6, 39, 42, 44; Dec 6 

Aga Khan Medical Center, Dec 59 

Agree Cautiously! [Nathan] Nov 39 

AIA Research Corp. Jul 62; Sep 14 

AlA’s ‘Welcoming Face.’ [Scheick] Mar 12 

Air rights, Nov 58 

Akron, Ohio. Dec 6 

Allied Professional Medal, AIA. Apr 9 

Alpine Architecture. Sep 32 

American Architecture Comes of Age. [bk rev] 
May 60 

American Association of School 
tors. Mar 51 

American Bar Association Journal. 
Nov 45 

American Can Co. May 50 

American City's Tradition of Art. [Bolles] Sep 
18 

American Endless Weekend. (bk rev] Sep 80 

American Institute of Architects Foundation. 
Jun 44 

American Institute of Steel Construction. Jan 
51; Dec 60 

American Iron and Steel Institute. Jun 80 

American Plywood Association, Jun 12 

American Public Power Association, Feb 9; 
Jul 18 

American Space. [bk rev] Nov 47 

American Subcontractors Association, Dec 57 

Amherst, Mass. Dec 57 

And to the City Environment, [Zimberg] Oct 49 

Andrews, George F.: Architectural Competi- 
tions in Scandinavia. Feb 34 

Andrews, John/Anderson/Baldwin, May 30 

Animals and Architecture. [bk rev] Mar 58 

Archigram. [bk rev] Nov 48 

Architect and Ecology Conference. May 66 

Architect and the Computer. [bk rev] May 60 

Architect as developer. see Development build- 
ing 

Architect as teacher. Oct 48, 52; Nov 17 

Architect Goes to Washington. Feb 32 

Architect, the Engineer and OSHA Conference. 
Aug 6 

Architects and Political Contributions. [Thomas] 
Nov 42 

Architects Collaborative Inc. Mar 8, 12, 15; 
Jun 11, 16, 27, 51 

Architects in Government Roster. Nov 56 

Architects/Researchers Conference, Feb 9 

Architects Workshop. Apr 10 

Architectural Aluminum Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Nov 7 

Architectural Competitions in Scandinavia. [An- 
drews] Feb 34 

Architectural Continuity. [Holmes] Feb 11 

Architectural education. Jan 41; Apr 52; Jun 
36; Jul 23; Oct 46, 48, 49, 50, 52; Nov 12, 17, 
22, 27,30 

Architectural Firm Award, ATA, Apr 9 
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Administra- 


Oct 54; 


RNA 


Index 


Volumes 59-60 
January-December 1973 


Architectural Milestones. [Belluschi] May 19 

Architectural Photography Medal, AIA. Apr 9 

Architectural Registration Handbook, May 66 

Architectural research, Feb 9; Apr 38; Jun 12, 
36, 44; Jul 62; Aug 4, 24; Sep 14; Dec 7, 13, 
59; see also Behavioral research 

Architectural Research and Teaching. Jul 62; 
Aug 4; Sep 14 

Architectural services. see A/E services 

Architectural students. see Architectural educa- 
tion 

Architecture Critics’ Citation, AIA. Apr 10 

Architecture Critics’ Medal, AIA. Apr 9 

Architecture for Health. [Payne] Aug 11 

Architecture for Human Dignity. [Osman] Aug 
40 

Architecture in New England: A Photographic 
History. [bk rev] Aug 55 

Architecture 2000. [bk rev] Nov 47 

Aronson, Joseph H. Jan 44 

ART. see Architectural Research and Teaching 

Art and architecture. Sep 17, 18, 24; see also 
Sculpture 

Arthropods: New Design Futures. [bk rev] Jan 
54 

Aspen conference, see 
Conference 

Assessments, ATA. Mar 62; Jul 49 

Associated General Contractors of America. 
Jun 8; Jul 6, 47 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architec- 
ture. Jul 26; Nov 30 

Association of Student Chapters/AIA. Jan 10; 
Nov 13, 30 

Automation. Jan 10 

Awards. May issue; AASA Mar 51; AIA Apr 
9, 10, 16, May 6, Sep 6; AISC Jan 51, Dec 
60; AISI Jun 80; AMA Nov 7; APA Jun 12; 
APPA Feb 9, Jul 18; Bartlett May 29, 30; 
Corps of Engineers Dec 59; DOD Feb 52; 
Fitzpatrick May 13; GRA Oct 10; GSA Feb 
10; Homes for Better Living Sep 86; HUD 
Jan 51; Kemper Jan 51; mobile homes Nov 
60; naval facilities Mar 44; NSPE Aug 63; 
NSPI Jun 79; PCI Nov 54; photography Oct 
11; PPG Feb 53; Red Cedar Nov 57: Rey- 
nolds Jun 11, Sep 38; 25-year May 54; 
UCPA Sep 88; Western Home Dec 7 

Awards Program for Utility Design. Jul 18 


International Design 


B 


Bacon, Edmund N.: Energy: Shaper of Future 
Living Patterns. Dec 39 

Balchen, Bess: The Difference That Funding 
Makes. Oct 43; Forces That Shape Them. Jan 
16; Planning for Health Care Facilities, Aug 
13; Where Programming Is the Design. Apr 
38 

Baltimore. Feb 54; Oct 61 

Baltimore Chapter ATA. Dec 14 

Barker, Michael B.: Struggles and Stalemate. 
Dec 18; [bk rev] Feb 60; [bk rev] Mar 59: 
[bk rev] Apr 49; [bk rev] Jul 56; [bk rev] 
Aug 57; [bk rev] Nov 50; [bk rev] Dec 54 

Barras, Breaux & Champeaux. Apr 73 

Barrier-free architecture, Mar 8, 33; Sep 88; 
Dec 61 


Bartlett/ Ashley bill. Dec 24 

Bay Area Rapid Transit. Apr 10; Sep 21 

Behavioral Requirements for Housing for the 
Elderly. Oct 10 

Behavioral research. Jan 41; Mar 20; see also 
Architectural research 

Being Heard in 1973. [Ferebee] Jan 12 

Belluschi, Pietro: Architectural Milestones. May 
19 

Berne, Robert. [obit] Sep 91 

Berry, Brian J, L.: What Really Happens When 
Tenants Leave, Dec 36 

Bertoia, E. V.: A Matter of Choice. Sep 78 

Bertoia, Harry. Apr 9 

Bicentennial. Nov 32, 54, 60 

Bidding. Feb 47, 50; Oct 40; see also Design/ 
build/bid 

Blanton, John. [bk rev] Jan 54; [bk rev] Feb 56; 
[bk rev] Apr 63; [bk rev] Aug 55; [bk rev] 
Nov 47 

Bolles, John: An American City's Tradition of 
Art. Sep 18 

Bolton, Preston M.: Kicking Ideas Around. Jan 
20 

Boston Society of Architects. Oct 49 

Boyd, Robin. Apr 9 

Brenner, Art: The Humanizing Role of Sculp- 
ture. Sep 24 

Breuer, Marcel and Herbert Beckhard. May 32 

Bridging the Learning/Practicing Gap. (Erick- 
son, Rudd and Widdowson] Jul 23 

Brody, Elaine M.: Living Arrangements for 
Older People. Mar 35 

Brooks/McClellan/Percy bill. Jul 49 

Bruce Goff: A Portfolio of the Work of Bruce 
Goff, [bk rev] Jan 54 

Builder/developer. see Development building 

Building Research Advisory Board, Jan 50; 
Aug 62 

Building Solid Employee Relations, [Fleming] 
Sep 48 

Building systems. Jan 25; Nov 9 

Building Team Conference. Nov 58 

Burchard, Charles: The Next Horizon. Oct 46 

Bureau of the Census. Jan 10 

Burley, Robert A.: Looping Vermont by Steam. 
Nov 32 

Burnham, Daniel Hudson. Apr 48 

Byerts, Thomas O. [bk rev] Aug 55 

Bylaws, ATA, Jul 51 


Cc 


Calder, Alexander. Aug 64 

Caldera, Rafael. Sep 8 

Caldwell, John T.: The Challenge of the Fu- 
ture, Jul 29 

California Governor's residence, Mar 52 

California Polytechnic State University, Julian 
A. McPhee University Union. May 36 

Cantor, Marvin J, Aug 8 

Capitol Hill Has a Different View. [Gross] 
Dec 24 

Capitol, US. see US Capitol 

Carborundum Museum of Ceramics. Apr 74 

Cartelli, Vincent R.: Kicking Ideas Around. 
Jan 17 

Case Histories in Construction Law. [bk rev] 
Jul 57 

CDCs. see Community Design Centers 

Census Bureau. see Bureau of the Census 

Center for Planning, Design and Construction, 
Nov 56 

Challenge and Opportunity. [Ferebee] Jul 6 

Challenge of Growth and Change. Jul 31 

Challenge of the Future. [Caldwell] Jul 29 

Challenge to Leadership, Jul 38 

Champeaux, J. J. Jul 45 

Changing Hospital Environments for Children, 
[bk rev] Aug 54 

Chicago. Aug 64; Dec 26 

Chief of Engineers 
Awards. Dec 59 

Children and architecture. Oct 48, 49, 52 

Churches. May 32, 42 


Architectural Design 


Cincinnati. May 48 

Citation of an Organization, AIA. Apr 16 

Citations, AIA. Jan 51 

Citicorp Center. Oct 11 

Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Environ- 
mental Quality, Jul 62 

Clarke, David: Jul 26; [bk rev] Nov 47; [bk 
rev] Dec 52 

Class, Robert Allan; Measure for Measure. Oct 
14; [bk rev] Jan 58; [bk rev] Mar 58; [bk rev] 
May 60; [bk rev] Aug 58 

Classrooms. see Educational facilities 

Clearcut: The Deforestation of America. [bk 
rev] Mar 56 

Clemson University. Aug 40 

Clinchy, Evans: Where People Move, Schools 
Must Follow. Oct 32 

CN Tower, Oct 6 

Code for Architectural Design Competitions, 
Jun 12 

Codes. Jan 35; Mar 51 

Collaborative Achievement in 
Award, AIA. Apr 10 

Collins Uhl Hoisington Anderson. Dec 61 

Comment and Opinion. awards program May 
6; architectural research Aug 4; barrier-free 
architecture Mar 8; convention Jul 4; growth 
and change Apr 8; Honor Awards Sep 6; 
housing Feb 6, Dec 4; NCARB Nov 4; Octa- 
gon Building Jun 6; political contributions 
Oct 4; tall buildings Jan 6 

Commissions, ATA. Institute Affairs. Sep 6 

Committees, AIA. Architectural Design Com- 
petitions Feb 34, Jun 79; Architecture for 
Health Aug 11; Architecture for the Arts 
and Recreation Aug 8; Barrier-Free Environ- 
ment Mar 8; Historic Resources Feb 11; 
Housing Feb 8, Dec 13; Office Practice Oct 
14; Professional Consultants Nov 36; Resolu- 
tions Jul 52; Systems Nov 9 

Communication and the Design Process. [Still- 
well] Sep 76 

Community Design Centers, Jun 34, 36; Sep 
89; Oct 50; Nov 30 

Community Development Assistance Act. Sep 
87 

Community Services Program, ATA. Jun 32, 36 

Compensation. see Fees 

Competitions. ATA code June 12; Johns-Man- 
ville Jan 8, Jul 11; Libby Dam Sep 8; Madi- 
son, N. J. Dec 61; NIAE Nov 58; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Feb 53; NYSAA Mar 49; Scan- 
dinavia Feb 34; Sydney Opera House Mar 
10; University of Southwestern Louisiana 
Apr 73; Washington, D. C. Nov 54 

Computer-based financial management. Jul 20 

Computers. Feb 18; Jul 20 

Concerning Us All: Juvenile Justice. Mar 20 

Confessions of an Awards Juror. [Kling] May 
26 

Connections the Students Make. [Maves] Apr 52 

Conron, John P. [bk rev] Jun 60 

Consent decree. Jul 49 

Constraints Conference. Jul 47 

Construction management. Feb 45; Mar 41; 
Nov 55 

Construction Materials and Pro es. [bk rev] 
Jan 58 

Construction 
Oct 58 

Contract documents. Feb 50; Nov 39; see also 
Documents, AIA 

Contractor's Management Handbook. [bk rev] 
Mar 59 

Convention, AIA. Jan 10; Mar 52; Apr 12, 52, 
54; Jun 8; Jul 4, 6, 28, 60; Dec 6 

Cooper, Alexander: Zoning with the User in 
Mind. Dec 42 

Corporate architects. Sep 78; Dec 6 

Corps of Engineers. Dec 59 

Correctional facilities. Mar 20; Apr 42; Nov 46 

Cost control. Jan 38; Jul 11; Aug 16, 17; Sep 88 

Council of Black Architectural Schools. Jun 
34, 36 

Craftsmanship Medal, AIA. Apr 9 


Architecture 


Project Management. [bk rev] 


Cram, Stephen. [obit] Mar 10 

Creative Public Administration. Jul 6 

Credo, AIA, Jun 20 

Crommett, Eugene E.: Faculty: Approach to 
Relevance, Nov 17 

Csobaji, Sandor B.: The New Generation of 
Military Hospitals. Aug 24; [bk rev] Aug 53 

Cuetara, Edward A, May 34 


D 


Daly, Leo A., Co, Jul 11 

Daniel, Phillip J. [obit] Jan 52 

DeAvignon, Fay: Students: Where They Stand. 
Nov 12 

Decision Making: Creativity, 
Systems [bk rev] Jul 58 

Dedication and Rededication. [Ferebee] Jun 19 

Defense Department. see Department of De- 
fense 

Denver. Mar 52; Nov 57 

Department of Defense. Feb 52 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Aug 14 

Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Jan 51; Aug 6; Dec 13, 18, 20, 24 

Departments, AIA, Jun 36 

Design as a Nonverbal Language. 
Aug 38 

Design/build/bid. Oct 40; Nov 7 

Design process. Feb 13; Jun 22 

Detroit. Aug 6; Nov 54, 60 

Development building. Feb 41; Mar 49; Nov 
36; Dec 6, 13 

Development Building: The Team Approach 
[bk rev] Feb 58 

Diaz, James R.: The Medical Office Building. 
Aug 28 

Dibner, David R.: Opening Their Eyes to Ar- 
chitecture. Oct 48 

Difference That Funding Makes. [Balchen] Oct 
43 

Difference That Method Makes. [Miller] Oct 40 

Documents, AIA. Mar 50; Oct 6; Nov 39, 55 

Dowling, James R.: Highrise Building Code Re- 
quirements Available for Adoption, Jan 35 

Drever, Richard A. Jr. [bk rev] Feb 57 

Dues, AIA. Mar 62; Jul 49 

Duke, C. Martin: Points to Consider; Earth- 
quake. Jan 26 

Dulaney, Paul S. [obit] Jan 52 

Duncan, Herbert E. Jr.: How to Shop for New 
Ideas. Apr 54 

Dunn, Alan, Apr 10 

Durham, Robert L. [bk rev] Sep 80 

Durning, Marvin B, Jul 42 


Judgment and 


[Norley] 


E 


Earthquake-resistant design. Jan 36 

Eastman Kodak Co. Oct 11 

Eberhard, John P.: New 
search. Sep 14; Jun 80 

Economics of High-Rise Apartment Buildings 
of Alternate Design Configuration. [bk rev] 
Jan 55 

Educating and Training Code Enforcement Offi- 
cers Seminar. Mar 50 

Education. see Architectural education 

Educational facilities. Mar 51; Oct issue; Dec 
60 

Electric power facilities. Feb 9; Jul 18 

Electrobus, Jan 50 

Elkington, Robert: Housing and the ALA. Dec 
13 

Ellison, James E.: Wrapping It Up. Nov 30 

Embassies. Dec. 58 

Employer/employee relations. Feb 57; Sep 48; 
Nov 56 

Energy conservation. Jan 8; Feb 53; Mar 10, 
62; Apr 74; Jun 12, 28; Aug 36; Sep 88; Oct 
11; Nov 55; Dec 39 

Energy: Shaper of Future Living Patterns, 
[Bacon] Dec 39 


Directions in Re- 


Entreé to an Epicure’s Feasting Spots. [Marquis] 
Apr 28 

Environmental Design Research Association, 
Mar 53 

Environmental impact. Jan 10 

Environmental Management: 
Traffic, [bk rev] Mar 59 

Equal Time for the User. [Sommer] May 57 

Erickson, Bruce E.: Bridging the Learning/ 
Practicing Gap. Jul 23 

Esherick Homsey Dodge & Davis. May 36 

Ethical standards. see Standards of Ethical 
Practice, ATA 

Evans, Robert Ward. Jan 44 

Evolution of the Octagon Building. [Urbahn] 
Jun 46 

Expo '74. Nov 6 

Expositions, Sep 86; Nov 6 


Planning for 


F 


Faculty: Approach to Relevance. [Crommett] 
Nov 17 

Fairfax, Geoffrey W.: Honolulu’'s Future Re- 
flects Its Past. Apr 56 

Fairs. see Expositions 

Fall River, Mass. Nov 58 

Fast-track, Jan 39; Feb 45 

Federal design. Feb 10, 54; Jun 26; Jul 11 

Federal Design Assembly. Mar 9; May 66; Sep 
86 

Fee Schedules and Price Fixing. Oct 54 

Fees. Oct 54; Nov 44 

Fellows, AIA. May 13; see also Honorary Fel- 
lows, AIA 

Fellowships. see Scholarships 

Ferebee, S. Scott Jr.: Being Heard in 1973. 
Jan 12; Challenge and Opportunity. Jul 6; 
Dedication and Rededication. Jun 19; Jan 8; 
Feb 6, 8; Oct 14 

Fickett, Edward H.: What the Architect/ 
Planner Can Do for the Builder/Developer. 
Feb 41 

Filling stations. see Service stations 

Financial management. Jul 20 

Financing Real Estate Investment. Nov 36 

Fine Arts Medal, ATA, Apr 9 

Fire Resistance Rating: What's That? [Malcom- 
son] Aug 48 

Fire safety, Jan 31; Aug 48, 62 

Fitzpatrick Memorial Award. May 13 

Five Presidents’ Conference. Nov 4, 31 

Fleming, William R.: Building Solid Employee 
Relations. Sep 48 

Forces That Shape Them. [Balchen] Jan 16 

Forestry. Mar 56; Sep 91 

Frye, Jason W.: Services Geared to the Com- 
plex Demands. Aug 18 


G 


Gallagher, James P.: Practitioners: Drive for 
Multidimensional Learning. Nov 22 

Garden, AIA, Jun 54 

Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunningham. Jul 20 

General Accounting Office. Aug 16 

General Services Administration. Feb 10; Jul 
11; Dec 57 

Gerontological Research Institute. Mar 35 

Gestalt Institute, Cleveland. Jan 41 

Gish, Robert W.: A Plan for Energy Saving. 
Aug 36 

Glass Architecture. Sep 32 

Goff, Bruce. Jan 54 

Goldstein, Moise H. [obit] Feb 54 

Golemon, Harry A.: A Guide for Develop- 
ment/Investment Architects, Nov 36 

Gores, Harold B. Apr 9 

Gourley, Ronald. May 38 

Governors’ residences, Mar 52 

Graduate—Practitioner. Nov 11 

Graham, Channel, [bk rev] Mar 58 

Graves, Ben E.: Out Goes the Textbook for 
School Planning. Oct 18 
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Green, Alan C.: Look Who's Under the Same 
Roof Now. Oct 26 

Griffin, Brand. Jan 44 

Gross, George: Capitol Hill Has a Different 
View. Dec 24 

Growth/no growth. Dec 30 

Growth of Cities. [bk rev] Feb 60 

Guide for Development/Investment Architects. 
[Golemon] Nov 36 

Guide to Architecture in San Francisco and 
Northern California. [bk rev] Apr 62 

Guidelines for a Personnel Practices Manual. 
[bk rev] Feb 57 

Guild for Religious Architecture, Oct 10 

Guthrie, Robert: Here You Have It; Life-Cycle 
Costing. Jul 11 


H 


Hamilton, E. G.: NCARB: Move to a Nar- 
rower Information Gap. Nov 27 

Handicapped. see Barrier-free architecture 

Handmade Houses. [bk rev] Dec 52 

Hanley, Michael J, Jan 8 

Harper, G. Neil. Jul 21 

Harrison, Merritt. [obit] Oct 62 

Hart, Philmore J.: Humanizing Architecture: 
Feeling Versus Object. Jan 41 

Hartray, John F. [bk rev] Sep 80; Sep 91 

Harvard Graduate School of Design. May 30 

Hauser, Philip M. Jul 34 

Hayes, Robert W.: What the Architect/Planner 
Can Do for the Builder/Developer. Feb 41; 
[obit] May 66 

Headquarters, AIA, Mar 8, 12, 15; June issue; 
see also Octagon Building 

Health care facilities. Apr 39; Aug issue; Nov 
58; Dec 59 

Health Design Administration. [bk rev] Aug 52 

Health Maintenance Organizations. Aug 15 

Heights We Can Reach. [Robertson] Jan 25 

Heimsath, Clovis: The Systems Phenomenon, 
Nov 9 

Hemphill, James C. Jr.: Project Manual Con- 
cept. Feb 50 

Henderson, Earl W. Feb 32 

Henry Hering Medal, Jan 51 

Here You Have It; Life-Cycle Costing, [Ram- 
sey and Guthrie] Jul 11 

Hernmarck, Helena. Apr 9 

High Rise Apartment Buildings: A 
Primer, (bk rev] Jan 54 

‘High Test’ Architecture. [Osman] Mar 30 

Highrise Building Code Requirements Available 
for Adoption. [Dowling] Jan 35 

Highrises. Jan issue; Feb 52; Aug 62; Oct 6, 11 

Highway Trust Fund. Jun 26 

Hill-Burton Program. Aug 14 

Hillinger, Franz. [obit] Dec 56 

Historic preservation. see Preservation 

Holmes, Nicholas H. Jr.: Architectural Con- 
tinuity, Feb 11 

Home and Hospital for the Jewish Aged. Mar 35 

Homebuilders. see National Association of 
Home Builders 

Honolulu, Apr 56; Sep 42 

Honolulu's Future Reflects Its Past. [Fairfax] 
Apr 56 

Honor Awards, ALA. May 29 

Honor Awards Program in Retrospect. [Leth- 
bridge] May 22 

Honorary Fellows, AIA. Mar 53 

Honorary Members, ATA, Jan 51; Mar 53 

Hospitals. see Health care facilities 

Hotels, Sep 86 

Housing. Dec issue; abandoned Dec 36; Dade 
County, Fla. Dec 7; elderly Mar 35, 49, May 
40, Oct 10, Dec 57; federally assisted Jun 26, 
Dec 18, 20, 24, 27; moratorium Feb 6, 8, 
Dec 27; NYSAA Mar 49; prefabricated Mar 
51; recycled Oct 61; wood Jan 50 

Housing and the AIA, [Elkington] Dec 13 

Housing Compendiums: Volume One. [bk rev] 
Feb 59 
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Design 


Housing the Elderly. (bk rev] Aug 55 

How OSHA Adjudicates Job Safety. [Moran] 
Jan 48 

How to Design a Client. Mar 49 

How to Make Losers into Winners. [Maione, 
Rankin, Logan and Winston] May 58 

How to Shop for New Ideas. [Duncan] Apr 54 

HUD, see Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

Human Cage: A Brief History of Prison Archi- 
tecture. [bk rev] Nov 46 

Human Shelter. Dec 17 

Humanizing Architects: Feeling Versus Object. 
[Hart] Jan 41 

Humanizing Role of Sculpture. [Brenner] Sep 24 

Hunt, Wm. Dudley Jr. [bk rev] Sep 81 

Hurst, Sam T. Jul 31 


IF: Industrialization Forum, [bk rev] Jan 57 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Jan 8; Aug 
64; Sep 88 

Impact of Change on Health Care Facilities. 
[Mann] Aug 14 

Income tax regulations. Sep 28 

Industrial Arts Medal, AIA, Apr 9 

Industrialized Building Systems for Housing. 
[bk rev] Jan 56 

Initial Look at the New AIA Headquarters. 
Mar 15 

Innovation in 
Mar 57 

Institute and Departmental Functions. Jun 36 

Institute and National Issues. Jun 26 

Institute and the Public's Interests. Jun 30 

Institute of Store Planners, Mar 52 

Institute Page. AIA Headquarters Mar 12, Jun 
16; AIA programs Jul 6; awards May 14; 
convention Apr 12; health care facilities Aug 
11; Housing Committee Dec 13; metrication 
Oct 14; preservation Feb 11; president’s state- 
ment Jan 12; systems Nov 9 

International Conference on Architectural Reg- 
istration. Feb 52 

International Conference on Planning and De- 
sign of Tall Buildings. Jan 15, 24 

International Design Conference. Sep 52 

Interprofessional Council on Environmental De- 
sign. Oct 4 

Introducing Shadows. [Shulman] Feb 26 

Investment building. see Development building 

Issue Is Tall Buildings. Jan 15 

Issues as Seen by the Administration. [Lynn] 
Dec 20 

It's a Wide Open Field: Construction Manage- 
ment. [Meathe] Mar 41 


New Communities. [bk rev] 


J 


Johns-Manville Corp. Jan 8; Jun 11 

Johnson, Hugh B. [bk rev] Mar 56 

Johnson, Ralph: A New Option in the Curric- 
ulum. Oct 50; Jun 80 

Joint Committee on Planning and Design of 
Tall Buildings. Feb. 52; Aug 63 

Juvenile detention facilities. Mar 20 


K 


Kaplan & McLaughlin. Apr 38 

Kemper Award, AIA, Jan 51 

Kessler, William & Associates, Inc. May 40 

Kicking Ideas Around. [Cartelli, Weese, Bolton, 
Tamborello, McLaughlin] Jan 17 

Kirk, Dudley. Jul 32 

Kleban, Morton H.: Living Arrangements for 
Older People. Mar 35 

Kliment, Stephen A.: On Track with Fast- 
Track. Feb 45 

Kling, Vincent G.: Confessions of an Awards 
Juror. May 26 


Koehler, Robert E. see Comment and Opinion 
Kohler Co. Oct 61 


Kornblut, Arthur T.: OSHA; Interim Alert. 
Feb 39; [bk rev] Jul 57 

Kremers, Jack Alan. [bk rev] Jan 56; [bk rev] 
Oct 58; [bk rev] Dec 52 


L 


Laboratories. Aug 46 

Lackawanna State Park. Dec 61 

Land use. Apr 10; May 8; Jul 62; Dec 58 

Land Use Controls for Planned Communities 
Conference. Apr 10 

Larson, Roy F. [obit] Aug 65 

Latka, Roy S. [bk rev] Nov 46 

Latrobe, Benjamin Henry. Nov 60 

Lautman, Robert C. Apr 9 

Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
Mar 20 

Learning from Las Vegas. [bk rev] Feb 56 

Legislation, May 8; Jul 49; Aug 61, 62, 64; Sep 
87, 89, 91; Oct 14; Dec 20, 24 

Lethbridge, Francis D.: The Honor Awards 
Program in Retrospect. May 22 

Liability insurance. Mar 52 

Libby Dam Sculpture Competition. Sep 8 

Librarians, Architectural. Dec 6 

Libraries for Professional Practice. [bk rev] 
Mar 58 

Library, AIA, Oct 10; Dec 6 

Licensing. Feb 52; May 66; Sep 8; Nov 27 

Liebenberg, Smiley, Glotter Associates. Aug 36 

Liebowitz, Bernard: Living Arrangements for 
Older People. Mar 35 

Life-cycle costing. Jul 11; 
Dec 55 

Lighting. Feb 54; Aug 64; Nov 55 

Little-Known Plan That Burnham Proposed. 
Apr 48 

Living Arrangements for Older People. (Brody, 
Kleban and Liebowitz] Mar 35 

Loebl Schlossman Bennett & Dart. May 42 

Logan, William: How to Make Losers into Win- 
ners. May 58 

Look Who's Under the 
[Green] Oct 26 

Looping Vermont by Steam, [Burley] Nov 32 

Los Angeles Beautiful Association. Mar 54 

Louisville, Ky, Nov 56 

Luckman, Charles, Associates. Jan 38 

Lynn, James T.: Issues as Seen by the Adminis- 
tration. Dec 20 


Aug 17; Sep 88; 


Same 


Roof Now. 


M 


Mail systems. Dec 7 

Maione, Orlando T.: How to Make Losers into 
Winners. May 58 

Malcomson, R. W.: Fire Resistance Rating: 
What's That? Aug 48 

Man and His Urban Environment. [bk rev] 
Nov 50 

Mann, George J.: The Impact of Change on 
Health Care Facilities. Aug 14 

Marketplace of New Ideas. Apr 54 

Marquis, Robert B.: Entrée to an Epicure's 
Feasting Spots, Apr 28 

Marshall, William Jr. Jul 49 

Maryland, Oct. 43; Nov 6 

Master Builders of the Animal World. [bk rev) 
Dec 50 

MASTERSPEC., Jan 10; Mar 52; Jun 45 

Matter of Choice. [Bertoia] Sep 78 

Maulding, H. T. [bk rev] Feb 58 

Maves, Mark J.: Connections 
Make. Apr 52 

McCue Boone Tomsick, May 44 

McFarland, M. Carter: Where Did the Mort- 
gage Money Go? Dec 27; [bk rev] Feb 59; 
[bk rev] Dec 50 

McGinty, John M.: Practice—Russian Style. 
Feb 21 


the Students 


McLaughlin, Herbert: Kicking Ideas Around. 
Jan 22 

Means, George C. Aug 41 

Measure for Measure. [Class] Oct 14 

Meathe, Philip J.: It’s a Wide Open Field: Con- 
struction Management. Mar 41 

Medal for Research, AIA. Apr 9 

Medical Office Building. [Diaz] Aug 28 

Meeker, David O. Jr. Aug 6 

Melbourne, Australia. Aug 64 

Memo on Fee Schedules. Nov 44 

Mental health facilities. Aug 38, 40 

Mercy Hospital, Coon Rapids, Minn. Aug 36 

Metrication, Jun 28; Aug 64; Oct 14 

i iety of Architects. Nov 22 

s. Feb 52; Aug 24; Dec 59 

Military hospitals. Aug 24 

Miller, Ewing H.: The Difference That Method 
Makes. Oct 40 

Minority Disadvantaged Scholarship Program, 
AIA Jan 50; Jul 62; Sep 88 

Minority groups. Jun 32 

MLTW/Moore Turnbull. May 46 

Mobile homes. Nov 60 

Modular Housing: Facts and Concepts. [bk rev] 
Dec 52 

Montessori School, Atlanta. Oct 52 

Moods That Meet the City Stroller. Apr 22 

Moran, Robert D.: How OSHA Adijudicates Job 
Safety. Jan 48 

More Than a Building. [Slayton] Jun 16 

Moretti, Luigi. [obit] Sep 91 

Mortgages. Dec 27 

Multipurpose, Multidisciplinary Teaching Lab. 
[Ruys] Aug 46 

Multiuse facilities. Aug 46; Oct 26; Dec 60 

Murals. Nov 60 

Museums. Apr 74 


N 


NAAB, see National Architectural Accrediting 
Board 
NAHB. see 
Builders 

Nash, Robert. Sep 89 

Nathan, Thomas: Agree Cautiously! Nov 39 

National Academy of Code Administration. 
Mar 51 


National Association of Home 


National Architectural Accrediting Board. 
Sep 13 

National Architectural Secretaries Association. 
Apr 10 


National Association of Home Builders. Feb 8, 
41; Jul 47; Dec 13 

National Association of Store Fixture Manu- 
facturers, Mar 52 

National Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards. Feb 52, Mar 10; May 66; Sep 8; 
Nov 4, 27, 30 

National Endowment for the Arts. Aug 62; 
Nov 56 

National Housing Policy, AIA. Feb 6 

National Institute of Architectural Education. 
Nov 58 

National Institute of Building Sciences. Jun 26 

National Interfaith Conference on Religion and 
Architecture. Apr 76 

National Policy Task Force. see Task Forces, 
AIA, National Policy 

National Sculpture Society. Jan 51 

National Society of Professional Engineers. Aug 
63 

National Swimming Pool Institute. Jun 79 

Naval Facilities Awards Program. Mar 44 

Naval Hospital, San Diego. Mar 45 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory. Mar 45 

Naval Research Laboratory. Mar 46 

Naval Supply Corps School, Athens, Ga. Mar 
44 


Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill. Mar 44 
NCARB. see National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards 


NCARB: Move to a Narrower Information 
Gap. [Hamilton] Nov 27 

New Chapter in School Design. [Payne] Oct 17 

New Directions in Research. [Eberhard] Sep 14 

New Generation of Military Hospitals. (Csobaji} 
Aug 24 

New Jersey Society of Architects. Oct 48 

New Option in the Curriculum. [Johnson] Oct 
50 

New Orleans. Sep 89 

New Red Barn: A Critical Look at the Modern 
American Prison. [bk rev] Nov 46 

New Towns. Oct 32, 61; Dec 59 

New Towns In America: The Design and Devel- 
opment Process. [bk rev] Jul 56 

New York Chapter AIA. Nov 58 

New York City. Sep 86; Dec 42, 60 

New York State Association of Architects. Mar 
49 

New York State Council on the Arts. Nov 58 

Next Horizon, [Burchard] Oct 46 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. Feb 53 

Nielsen, Kris R.: Tax Considerations in Build- 
ing Design. Sep 28 

Nixon, Richard. Jul 5; Dec 20 

Noguchi, Isamu. Aug 6 

Nolen-Swinburne Partnership. Jul 12 

Norley, Dolores: Design as a Nonverbal Lan- 
guage. Aug 38 


o 


Occupational Safety and Health Act. Jan 48; 
Feb 39; May 66; Jun 26; Aug 6 

Octagon Building. Jun 46; Jul 5; see also Head- 
quarters, AIA 

Octagon House. Jun 46, 54 

Officers, AIA, Jun 8 

On Track with Fast-Track. [Whitcomb and Kli- 
ment] Feb 45 

Opening Their Eyes to Architecture. [Dibner] 
Oct 48 

Optimizing Development Profits in Large Scale 
Real Estate Projects. (bk rev] Mar 58 

Osborne, Milton S. [obit] Jan 52 

OSHA. see Occupational Safety and Health Act 

OSHA: Interim Alert. [Kornblut] Feb 39 

Osman, Mary E.: An Architecture for Human 
Dignity. Aug 40; ‘High Test’ Architecture. 
Mar 30; ‘This Little Piece of Ground.’ Jun 
54; [bk rev] Jan 56, 57; [bk rev] Feb 59; 
[bk rev] Mar 58; [bk rev] Apr 64; [bk rev] 
Dec 50 

Out Goes the Textbook for School Planning. 
[Graves] Oct 18 

Out of the Desert's Mystery. [Pfeiffer] May 54 

Owings, Nathaniel A.: Words from a Winner. 
May 14; Jun 60 


P 


Pacific International Computing Corp. Jan 10 

Palmer, Phil. Apr 22 

Pancoast, Russell Thorn. [obit] Feb 54 

Papadatos, Steven P. Mar 30 

Parks. Dec 61 

Partridge, Lawrence. [bk rev] Aug 54 

Paschal, Caraker. Oct 52 

Pavements. Dec 59 

Payne, Maurice: Architecture for Health. Aug 
11; A New Chapter in School Design. Oct 17 

Pennsylvania Society of Architects. Dec 61 

Pension plans. Oct 6 

Performing arts centers, Dec 6 

Perlmutter, Jerome H. Feb 54 

Peters, Richard C. [bk rev] Apr 62 

Peterson, Charles E.: Pioneer Prefabs in Hono- 
lulu. Sep 42 

Pfeiffer, Bruce Brooks: Out of the Desert's Mys- 
tery. May 54 

Philadelphia Chapter AIA. Nov 56 

Philadelphia Geriatric Center. Mar 35 

Photography. Feb 26; Oct 11 

Pioneer Prefabs in Honolulu. [Peterson] Sep 42 


Piven, Peter: A User's View of Computer-Based 
Financial Management. Jul 20 

Plan for Energy Saving. [Gish] Aug 36 

Planning and Designing for Juvenile Justice. 
Mar 20 

Planning & Programming and Design of the 
Community Health Center. Apr 39 

Planning for Health Care Facilities. [Balchen] 
Aug 13 

Points to Consider: Cost Control. [Wilson] Jan 
38 

Points to Consider; Earthquake. [Duke] Jan 36 

Points to Consider: Fire. [Sfintesco] Jan 31 

Polangin, Abba I.: What the Architect/Planner 
Can Do for the Builder/Developer, Feb 41 

Political contributions, Oct 4; Nov 6, 42 

Portman, John. Sep 86 

Potomac Valley Chapter AIA. Mar 8 

Power plants. Jul 18 

PPG Industries Foundation. Feb 53 

Practice Aids. computer-based financial man- 
agement Jul 20; contracts Nov 39; fast-track 
Feb 45; taxes Sep 29 

Practice of Planning in Health Care Fadilities. 
[bk rev] Aug 52 

Practice Profiles. Kaplan & McLaughlin Apr 38 

Practice—Russian Style. [McGinty] Feb 21 

Practitioners: Drive for Multidimensional Learn- 
ing. [Gallagher] Nov 22 

Prefabrication. Mar 51; Sep 42 

Preservation, Feb 11; Jun 28 

Presidents, AIA. Dec 14 

Prestressed Concrete Institute. Nov 54 

Price Elementary School, Guam. Mar 46 

Prima, Arnold J. Jun 80 

Principles of Pneumatic Architecture. [bk rev) 
Oct 58 

Prisons. see Correctional facilities 

Problems That Sprout in the Shadow of No- 
Growth. [Thompson] Dec 30 

Production Systems for Architects and Engi- 
neers, Inc. Jan 10; Jun 45 

Professional Exposure Program. Nov 22 

Professional Standards Review Organizations, 
Aug 16 

Profile of the President. [Rose] Dec 14 

Project Manual Concept. [Hemphill] Feb 50 

Prophets of Future Environments. (Waechter] 
Sep 32 ` 

PSAE. see Production Systems for Architects 
and Engineers, Inc. 

Public Affairs Conference. Feb 8, 32; May 8 


Radcliffe College. May 38 

Ramsey, Robert: Here You Have It: Life-Cycle 
Casting. Jul 11 

Rankin, Carroll: How to Make Losers into Win- 
ners. May 58 

Real estate, Nov 36 

Real Estate Financial Reporting. [bk rev] Mar 
58 

Recreational facilities. Aug 8, 62 

Recycling. Feb 8; Mar 52; Oct 61; Nov 57 

Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau, 
Nov 57 

Regional/Urban Design Assistance Teams. Jun 
32 

Registration. see Licensing 

Reiner, Jan. [bk rev] Mar 57 

Reinforced Masonry Engineering Handbook, 
[bk rev] Aug 58 

Research. see Architectural research; Behavioral 
research 

Research Corp., AIA. Jun 12, 34, 44 

Resolutions, ATA. Jul 52 

Restaurants, Mar 54; Apr 28 

Restoration. see Preservation 

Reynolds Aluminum Prize for Architectural 
Students. Jun 11 

Reynolds Memorial Architectural Award, Jun 
11 

Reynolds Metals Co, Feb 8; Jun 11; Oct 61; 
Nov 60 
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Richmond, Carleton R. Jr. May 38 

Roberson, Darryl: We're Opening the Golden 
Gate. Apr 12 

Robertson, Leslie E.: Heights We Can Reach. 
Jan 25 

Rogers, Archibald C.: Target for Tomorrow: 
Design as ‘Experiment.’ Jun 22; Jul 43, 47; 
Sep 87; Dec 14 

Rome of the Renaissance. [bk rev] Feb 59 

Rome Prize Fellowships. Jan 44 

Roof gardens. Mar 54 

Rose, Carol: Profile of the President. Dec 14 

Rose, Stuart. [bk rev] Jul 58 

Rosenfeld, Danny S. [bk rev] Jul 58 

Rosenfeld, Steven H.: Selling the Architect's 
Services. Mar 50; [bk rev] Jan 54, 55; [bk 
rev] Mar 59; [bk rev] Oct 58; [bk rev] Nov 48 

Rothschild, Bernard B. Jan 51 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Jul 62; 
Aug 4 

Royal Persia: Tales and Art of Iran. [bk rev] 
Jul 58 

RR Station to Ruins to Modern-Day Bank. Sep 
38 

RTKL Associates Inc. May 48; Aug 24; Dec 14 

Rudd, J. William: Bridging the Learning/Prac- 
ticing Gap. Jul 23 

Russia. see USSR 

Ruys, Theodorus: A Multipurpose, Multidisci- 
plinary Teaching Lab, Aug 46 


s 


Safdie, Moshe. May 8; Oct 61 

St. Francis de Sales Church. May 32 

St. Procopius Abbey. May 42 

San Fernando Earthquake of February 9, 1971 
and Public Policy. [bk rev] Jan 56 

San Franciscans Shape Their Future. [Staten] 
Apr 16 

San Francisco. Apr issue; Sep 18; Nov 60 

San Francisco 1973. Jul 28 

San Francisco Planning Commission. Apr 16 

Santa Clara Valley Chapter ATA. May 58 

Sasaki, Hideo. Apr 9 

Scandinavia. Feb 34 

Scheerbart, Paul. Sep 32 

Scheick, William H.: The AIA's ‘Welcoming 
Face.’ Mar 12; May 13 

Scholarships. Jan 44, 50; Jun 34; Jul 62; Aug 
64; Sep 88 

School construction funds. Oct 43 

Schools. see Educational facilities 

Sculpture. Aug 64; Sep 8, 18, 24; Nov 60 

Seaborg, Glenn T. Jul 36 

Selling the Architect's Services. [Rosenfeld] Mar 
50 

Seminar for Architects in Industry. Dec 6 

Service stations. Mar 30 

Services Geared to the Complex Demands. 
[Frye] Aug 18 

Sfintesco, Diuliu: Points to Consider: Fire. Jan 
31 

Shaw, Esmond, [obit] Jan 52 

Shepley Bulfinch Richardson & Abbott. Apr 9 

Shopping centers. Jun 80 

‘Show and Tell’ with a New Twist. Oct 52 

Shulman, Julius. /ntroducing Shadows. Feb 26 

Skidmore Owings & Merrill. May 14, 50 

Slayton, William L.: More Than a Building. 
Jun 16; Apr 10 

Slurry trench method. Feb 53 

Smith, Fleming W. [bk rev] Aug 54 

Social Security Administration Systems Build- 
ing Project. Jul 11 

Solar energy. Sep 88 

Sommer, Robert: Equal Time for the User. 
May 57 

South Carolina Department of Mental Health. 
Aug 40 

Soviet Union. see USSR 

Space Adrift. [bk rev] Dec 54 

Spaces in Between: An Architect's Journey. [bk 
rev] Jun 60 
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Special Assessment Program, AIA, Mar 62; Jul 
49 

Special Presidential Citation, AIA. Sep 8 

Spreiregen, Paul D. [bk rev] Oct 57 

Staff, ATA. Jun 80 

Standards of Ethical Practice, AIA. Jun 8; Nov 
42 

Staten, Charna E.: San Franciscans Shape Their 
Future. Apr 16 

Stillwell, Earle A.: Communication and the De- 
sign Process. Sep 52 

Store Interior Design Contest. Mar 52 

Struggles and Stalemate. [Barker] Dec 18 

Students, see Architectural education 

Students: Where They Stand. [DeAvignon] Nov 
12 

Suburbia. [bk rev] Dec 52 

Sunset Magazine. Dec 7 

Sydney, Australia. Mar 10 

Systems. see Building systems 

Systems Phenomenon. [Heimsath] Nov 9 


T 


TAC. see Architects Collaborative Inc. 

Taliesin West. May 54 

Tall buildings. see Highrises 

Tamborello, A. J.: Kicking Ideas Around, Jan 
20 

Tampa International Airport. Sep 88 

Target for Tomorrow: Design as ‘Experiment. 
[Rogers] Jun 22 

Task Forces, ATA. Creative Economics Jun 37, 
Jul 6, Sep 14; Design/Build Nov 7; Energy 
Conservation Mar 10, Jun 34, Sep 14; Equal 
Opportunity Jun 32; Inner City Jun 38, Sep 
14; National Policy Apr 10, May 8, Jun 8, 
30, 38, Jul 6, 43, 47, 62, Sep 87, Dec 14; 
Pensions Oct 6; Performance Criteria Nov 
30; Political Contributions Nov 42; Real 
Estate Financing Nov 36 

Taste of Bay Area Wineries. Apr 32 

Taut, Bruno. Sep 32 

Tax Considerations in Building Design. [Niel- 
sen] Sep 28 

Technology. Feb 13 

Testimony, AIA. May 8; Aug 61, 62, 64; Sep 
87, 89, 91; Oct 14; Dec 20 

Therapeutic Environment: Considerations for 
Space Planning of a Community Mental 
Health Center. [bk rev] Aug 54 

They Chose to Be Different. [bk rev] Apr 63 

‘This Little Piece of Ground.’ [Osman] Jun 54 

Thomas, Joseph F.: Architects and Political 
Contributions. Nov 42 

Thompson, Wilbur R.: Problems That Sprout 
in the Shadow of No-Growth. Dec 30 

Tidewater Towns. [bk rev] Sep 81 

Time Inc. May 52 

TINKERTOY °73. Apr 52 

Tired Dragons. [bk rev] Sep 80 

Tokyo. Dec 58 

Toronto. Oct 6 

Transient facilities. Aug 8 

Transportation. Jan 50; Dec 39 

Transportation and Town Planning. [bk rev] 
Aug 57 

Trends in the Design Process. [Winkelmann] 
Feb 13 

Tusler, W. H. [bk rev] Aug 52 


U 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Aug 48 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations. Sep 88 

University of Akron. Dec 6 

University of Cincinnati. Jul 23 

University of Michigan. Nov 22 

University of Pennsylvania. Mar 20 

i ity of Southwestern Louisiana, Apr 73 

ity Year for Action. Oct 50 

Urbahn, Max O.: Evolution of the Octagon 
Building. Jun 46; Jan 10; Sep 8 

Urban Design Plan, San Francisco, Apr 16 


Urban Housing: The Proceeding of the Inter- 
national Conference on Urban Housing [bk 
rev] Dec 50 

Urban Land Institute. Dec 58 

US Capitol. Aug 61; Dec 59, 62 

User needs. see Architectural research 

User's View of Computer-Based Financial Man- 
agement. [Piven] Jul 20 

USSR. Feb 21; Aug 8 

Utilities. Jul 18 


v 


Value anal Jul 11; Aug 62 

Vermont Bicentennial Commission. Nov 32 

Vertically improved mail. Dec 7 

Veterans Administration. Dec 61 

Vignelli, Elena and Massimo. Apr 9 

Village system of care. Aug 40 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni- 
versity. Oct 46 

Von Eckhardt, Wolf. Sep 6 


w 


Waechter, H. H.: Prophets of Future Environ- 
ments. Sep 32; [bk rev] Jan 54; [bk rev] May 
60 


Walker, Ralph. [obit] Mar 54 

Washington, D.C. Nov 54 

Waterfronts. Sep 89; Nov 54, 56 
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